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Railroads are looking up 
down under in Australia 


In Australia, the government 
recognizes that railroads are the 
keystone of the nation’s trans- 
portation system. 


So encouragement of the railroads is 
official policy — and everyone benefits. 


In ten years, freight tonnage on 
Australian railroads went up 22%, 
employment went up 8% and gross 
revenue 146%. 


* 
In the United States, by contrast, 
public policies tend to reflect indiffer- 


ence toward the railroads, while they 
encourage the railroads’ competition. 


Railroads are burdened with over- 
regulation and excessive taxation — 
while their competition uses highways, 
waterways and airways built and 
maintained by the government. 


The railroads ask no special 
favors. All they ask is the equality of 
treatment and opportunity funda- 
mental to the American concept of 
free enterprise. Granted this, the pub- 
lic would then be assured of the effi- 
cient, low-cost rail service which a 
dynamic economy and national de- 
fense demand. 


ASSOCIATION OF 
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WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 
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THIS MONTH’S COVER: /t’s brand- 
new and makes you feel like a 
duck when you've got it on, ex- 
cept that ducks aren’t red. It also 
has genuine brass buckles and a 
side pocket for schoolbooks. April 
showers are fun when you can 
slosh through puddles practically 
up to your knees. Photo by Three 
Lions Studios. 
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Published monthly except June, 
July, and August by the National 
Education Association of the United 
States, 1201 16th St., N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D.C. 


NEA Journat goes to all members 
of the Association. Single copies of 
JouRNAL 80¢. Second-class postage 
paid at Washington, D.C. 


Articles are the expressions of the 
writers and not a statement of pol- 
icy of the Association unless set by 
resolution. 
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47 How To Teach About the UN Paul E. Smith 

48 New UN Teaching Materials Richard I. Miller 
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31 What Do Teachers Think? Glen Robinson, Chester H. McCall, Jr. 
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Its Members? George H. Deer 
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EUROPE 


Summer conducted tours via ship and air. 50- 
63 days in Europe. 15-18 countries, $1245- 
$1398. Quality at economy prices. See Passion 
Play at Oberammergau. Register now for ideal 
June and early July poeta ag Write directly to: 


KNIGHT TOURS (NE) 


Prof. Loring D. Knecht, Director 
P.O. Box 350, Northfield, Minnesota. 


- HELP WANTED—FEMALE 


BILINGUAL ELEMENTARY TEACHERS 
wanted for American schools in Venezuela. U. S. 
citizens with bachelor’s degree, state teaching cer- 
tificate, two or more years’ experience, fluent in 
Spanish, command excellent salary, other benefits, 
round-trip transportation. Nine-month term be- 
ginning September; contract renewable. Apply in 
care of Post Office Box 208, Pittsburgh 30, Penn- 
sylvania. 








THIS SUMMER... 


STUDY 


IN A STATE 
OF RELAXATION 


Study amid Oregon’s stimulating scenic 
settings this summer. This is big, un- 
hurried country—a wide land of nat- 
ural beauty and calm—a perfect realm 
for both study and relaxing vacation 
adventures. 

Choose from a broad variety of 
courses at any of six accredited cam- 
puses throughout the state. Curricula 
in all fields of study, including special 
workshops and seminars, are scheduled 
for the undergraduate, graduate and 
special student. Distinguished visiting 
educators and outstanding lecturers will 
supplement able campus faculties. 

Surround yourself with nature’s calm 
and outstanding educational environ- 
ment. Come to cool, green Oregon in 
the Summer of ’60. 


6 CAMPUS CHOICES 
6 EIGHT-WEEK SESSIONS 
JUNE 20 to AUGUST 12 


University of Oregon 
Portland Summer Session 
Southern Oregon College 
dS Oregon State — 
, | Oregon College of Education 
(“f Post Session —August 15-August 26 
& Eastern Oregon College 


Y/ Authorized by the Oregon State 
Board of Higher Education 
CLIP AND MAIL NOW !-,; 


Summer Sessions — Room 190 

P. O. Box 1491 « Portland 7, Oregon 
Please send complete information on Summer 
Session at the campus checked below. 


Nome 





Street_ 


a Se Tl 

(_) University of Oregon, (_) Oregon College of 
Eugene Education, Monmouth 

[] Oregon State College, {Southern Oregon 
Corvallis 

) Portiand Summer Oo — 
Session, Portland College, La Grande 
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OUR READERS 
WRITE 


@ This feature of the JOURNAL is 
an open forum for its readers. Ideas 
and opinions expressed here are those 
of the writers and not necessarily of 
the NEA. 


The Written Word 


Too bad Mr. Tredinnick addressed 
his provocative article, “Teaching 
Robert To Write” (February), to the 
secondary teachers alone. Elementary 
teachers are responsible for the antag- 
onistic attitude of high-school pupils 
toward writing. We must train the 
elementary child, too, to feel the 
power and magic resourcefulness that 
lie in the appropriate use of words. 

—META T. SHAFFER, elementary teach- 
er, Imler, Pennsylvania. 


Mr. Tredinnick’s article was astute. 
But just how much it will seriously 
affect the lethargic cerebrums of the 
powers-that-be-but-aren’t is a moot 
question. 

—ROBERT G. ARTHUR, Nathan Hale’s 
Elementary School, Huntington, Long 
Island, New York. F 


IN response to the articles by Frank 
Tredinnick and Wesley  Keltcher 
(February), I endorse heartily every- 
thing said by the former. But Mr. 
Keltcher (“Student Writing with a 
Purpose’) dismisses as unimportant 
what Mr. Tredinnick wants and 
seems to be willing to make the best 
of a bad situation. If teaching loads 
were reduced, English teachers could 
read more student papers. 

—MINOR W. MAJOR, professor of Eng- 
lish, State Teachers College, Califor- 
nia, Pennsylvania. 


AT long last . . . a teacher with an 
optimistic viewpoint! Mr. Keltcher 
tackles the problem of teacher load 
and suggests constructive ways to 
solve it. His last paragraph, “By the 
time they (intentional use of pronoun 
with no antecedent in mind) get 
around to reducing the pupil load and 
giving up the unencumbered time for 
adequately marking a theme a week, 
English teachers will have found a 
way to handle the problem of student 
writing and will be grappling with 
other important matters,” is classic. 

—ELIZABETH B. CLAWSON, assistant 
professor of English, Grand Canyon 
College, Phoenix, Arizona. 


Here are five blind alleys that rob 
us of time we could use making our 
students better writers: (a) The page- 
by-page, exercise-by-exercise treatment 
of the textbook; (b) the “shotgun” 
approach to the study of grammar 
and spelling based on the old theory 
that all students are basically the 
same; (c) “encyclopedia-itis,” which 
encourages lifting sentence after sen- 
tence from resource books and turn- 
ing work in as one’s own; (d) the 
blind overconcern for the finished 


product, so that sometimes parents 
pitch in and do the job for the stu- 
the theory that only the 
responsible for 


dent; (e) 
English teacher is 
teaching writing. 
—RAY BUDDE, principal, East Lansing 
(Michigan) Junior High School. 


An American in Munich 

THOROUGHLY enjoyed  February’s 
““Today’s-Teacher.” Ora Shultz’s teach- 
ing techniques, her understanding of 
students, and her attitude toward 
class discipline warrant only praise. 

—MARGARET ARNDT, Heyward Gibbes 
Junior High School, Columbia, South 
Carolina. 


Opinions Differ 


Paut R. Hanna’s proposal for a 


National Curriculum Commission 
(January) overlooks the numerous 
proposals already available to advise 
local districts how to improve their 
educational programs. For example, 
the Report of the 1956 White House 
Conference on Education was widely 
hailed in advance but lost the en- 
thusiasm of many when they reached 
the section on the need for financing 
the schools adequately. 

What schools need is money; let's 
face it. 

—ABLETT H. FLURY, former assistant 
commissioner of education, New Jersey. 


(Continued on page 5) 


For Your Information 


NEA President, W. W. ESHELMAN 

Executive Secretary, WILLIAM G. CARR 

Assistant Executive Secretary for Infor- 
mation Services, FRANK W. HUBBARD 

NEA headquarters: 1201 16th St., N.W.., 
Washington Cc. 

1960 NEA convention: June 26-July 1, 
Los Angeles. 

American Education Week—Nov. 6-12. 
Theme: Strengthen Schools for the 60's. 

NEA membership, May 31, 1959: 667,120. 

NEA officers and headquarters staff: See 
NEA Handbook, pages 65-70, 320. 

NEA platform and resolutions: Hand- 
book, pages 47-60. 
es departments: Handbook, pages 114- 
of. 

NEA committees, commissions, council: 
Handbook, pages 88-13. 

World Confederation of Organizations of 
the Teaching Profession: Information free 
from NEA; see Handbook, pages 290-296. 
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Income-Tax Deductions 


> The Internal Revenue Service, on March 14, issued 
a clarification of TD 6291 on the deductibility of 
educational expenses. [See the March NEA Journal, 
page 10, for earlier story.] The interpretation (Rev- 
enue Ruling 60-97) contains guides for the income-tax 
treatment of expenses incurred by taxpayers for edu- 
cation. It includes explanations of minimum require- 
ments for establishment in the profession, substantial 
advancement in position, and increased requirements 
for education imposed by the employer. It also states 
where the deduction is to be reported on the income- 
tax return and defines allowable transportation ex- 
penses. It does not contain any additional informa- 
tion on the deduction of expenses incurred in traveling 
as a form of education. 


Of special value to teachers is a list of key questions 
to be used in determining the deductibility of edu- 
cational expenses. Also, there are ten examples spe- 
cifically applicable to teachers. Free copies of the full 
text of the ruling may be obtained from the NEA 
Division of Legislation and Federal Relations. 


First Glimpse of Junior-High Study 


> Some of the first observations which have thus far 
come out of James B. Conant’s study of the junior 
high school are: Leadership of a school principal, or 
lack of it, seems to be a determining factor in the 
quality of a junior or senior high school; a seven- 
period day provides more flexibility and is to be 
preferred to a six-period day; both junior and senior 
highs should have well-stocked central libraries with 
fully qualified librarians; revision of physical-educa- 
tion courses may be in order in many schools. 


During this school year Dr. Conant and a staff of 
three visited about 125 schools in sixty communities 
in seventeen states. Also, they have had returned to 
them 300 questionnaires from junior highs in 200 
communities in thirty states. 


Salaries in Higher Education 


> Current salaries in universities, colleges, and junior 
colleges, while creeping up slowly, are no guarantee 
that the present quality of instruction can be main- 
tained. This is one of the conclusions of the NEA 
Research Division’s report on 1959-60 salaries in 
higher education. Although salary increases the past 
two years have been at about a six-per-cent rate, a 
great many teachers do not receive as much as is now 
being offered in other occupations to members of the 
1960 bachelor’s-degree class, the report shows. This is 
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why so many institutions are employing teachers with 
obviously inadequate preparation. 


In all universities and colleges combined, twenty-six 
per cent of the teachers are professors; their median 
salary is $9107; one-fourth receive $10,755 or more, 
and one-fourth receive $7721 or less. The median 
salary for associate professors (twenty-four per cent of 
the total) is $7332; one-fourth get $8206 or more, and 
one-fourth get $6439 or less. About thirty-one per cent 
are assistant professors. Their median salary is $6231; 
one-fourth get $6889 or more, and one-fourth get 
$5589 or less. Instructors (nineteen per cent of the 
total), who usually carry the largest teaching loads, 
get a median salary of $5095; one-fourth are at or 
above $5624, and one-fourth are at or below $4599 
for full-time service during the school year. In public 
junior colleges the median salary is $6578; in non- 
public junior colleges, $4710. 


Top salaries in universities touch or exceed $18,000 
for about 300 professors and $15,000 for about 1000 
professors. One teaching position in 25 pays $12,000 
or more. One president touches $42,000, with 20 at or 
above $30,000, and in 25 institutions the median 
salary for professors is at or above $12,000. 


Board of Directors Acts on Membership 


®& NEA’s Board of Directors has taken this action: 


Authorized and supported the establishment of a pro- 
gram to enroll a million members in the National 
Education Association by 1964 


Authorized the holding, this spring, of regional con- 
ferences under the direction of the Office of Field 
Operations to lay plans for accomplishment of the goal 


Favored the introduction of a resolution by the Reso- 
lutions Committee to the Representative Assembly 
which will mandate the Association to move forward 
to a one-million membership achievement. 


Hickman Mills Action 


» After serving for eight years, the senior member of 
the board of education of Hickman Mills (Missouri) 
consolidated district, resigned February 23. The action 
had been recommended by a special investigating 
committee of the NEA, which on February | com- 
pleted a nine-months’ study of conflict among board 
members and school administrators. 


The President of the Board said there was no need 
for further action by the board on the resignation. 
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Commenting on other NEA recommendations re- 
garding the school board, he said: “We have come a 
long way this year . . . in the development of a set 
of written policies. Those policies have had several 
tests already, and I might say that I think they have 
withstood those tests very well.” 


Derthick’s Answer to Rickover 


®& Copies of a reply by U.S. Commissioner of Educa- 
tion Lawrence G. Derthick to criticism of American 
education by Vice Admiral Hyman G. Rickover are 
available free from the Committee on Appropriations, 
House of Representatives, Washington 25, D.C. A 
trilogy of reactions (including Dr. Derthick’s) to 
Admiral Rickover’s criticism is scheduled for the 
April Phi Delta Kappan. 


School Bill Moves Ahead 


& A school-construction bill made its way through 
the legislative obstacle course of the House of Rep- 
resentatives last month. There were a number of 
cuts and modifications, but what emerged from the 
House Committee on Education and Labor was a 
three-year measure, calling for $325 million annually. 
Tacked on, as a conciliatory gesture to Republicans, 
was a debt-service proposal to help needy school 
districts, as proposed by the White House. 


NEA thought both halves of this bill to be inade- 
quate and laid plans for floor debate to include an 
amendment which would permit states to choose 
between teachers’ salaries or school construction when 
allocating their shares of the federal educational 
funds. At press time, the debate had not been con- 
cluded, and there was no final word as to whether the 
House would go along with S 8, the Senate-approved 
bill, which had been described by the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States as “the Murray- 
Metcalf bill in disguise.” 


American Education Week Announcements 


> Television Actress Donna Reed, well known to 
teachers for her family-type ABC-TV weekly dra- 
matic program often built around school-home situ- 
ations, will serve as volunteer consultant to the NEA 


in the formation of a Television Committee for 
American Education Week, November 6-12. The TV 
Committee will consist of performers, producers, 
writers, and advertisers, who will utilize their own 
family-type broadcasts to promote visits to the schools. 


Donna Reed is the real-life mother of two boys 
and two girls, aged 13, 12, 9, and 2. The three older 
children attend Hawthorne Public School in Beverly 
Hills, where Donna is an active PTA member. 


In a related announcement, the NEA Press and Ra- 
dio Relations Division announced that an “Early 
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Bird” American Education Week Packet will be 
available after April 15. Designed for local associa- 
tions and school systems who like to get their AEW 
planning well under way in the spring, it will sell 
for considerably less than it will in the fall. Write 
for information to: American Education Week, NEA, 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


NASSP Language-Group Proposals 


> During the recent convention of the National 
Association of Secondary-School Principals in Port- 
land, Oregon, the NEA department's ad hoc commit- 
tee issued a report on “English Language Arts in the 
Comprehensive High School.” Among the recom- 
mendations were the following: 


Students learn to write by writing. Practice and 
guided correction of writing are necessary. Writing 
instruction must be given at all levels of the sec- 
ondary school in accordance with the abilities, pur- 
poses, and needs of students. Every secondary-school 
student must acquire a knowledge of the grammatical 
structure of the English language, including a knowl- 
edge of the relationship of the paris of the sentence 
to one another. Spelling should be taught through- 
out the secondary-school years. Punctuation should 
be taught, not as a system of arbitrary symbols, but 
as a means of making thoughts clear and effective. 
Reading skills should be sharpened and _ students 
should be taught to appreciate good literature. They 
should be encouraged to do independent reading, 
and remedial reading courses should be set up for 
students reading below their potential. 


Facts, Figures, Faces 


> John M. Lumley,.a former president of the Penn- 
sylvania State Education Association, who has been 
executive assistant of the NEA Division of Legisla- 
tion and Federal Relations, is the newly appointed 
division director, succeeding James L. McCaskill, 
who will concentrate on his duties as NEA assistant 
executive secretary for state and federal relations and 


as executive secretary of NEA’s Legislative Com- 
mission. 


> Edith B. Joynes, 1943-44 NEA president, died 
March 20 in La Porte, Indiana, following a long 
illness. Mrs. Joynes, who was also a former president 
of NEA’s Department of Classroom Teachers, was 


for many years a teacher and principal in Norfolk, 
Virginia. 


> John L. Bracken, 1949-50 president of the Ameri- 
can Association of School Administrators and a mem- 
ber of the Educational Policies Commission, 1954- 
1957, died February 27 in Palo Alto, California. Mr. 
Bracken was superintendent of the Clayton, Missouri, 
public schools for thirty-three years until his retire- 
ment four years ago. 
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OUR READERS WRITE 


(Continued from page 2) 


More on Teacher References 


@ Last October, “Our Readers 
Write” carried a letter suggesting that 
state teacher organizations keep a con- 
fidential reference file for its members 
so that teachers could have references 
sent out from a central office. It also 
suggested that teachers rate their 
school systems and that the tabulated 
ratings should be available to pro- 
spective employees. Some of the re- 
sponses to this letter are printed be- 
low: 


In addition to rating their school 
systems, teachers ought to be able to 
rate their administrators. These rat- 
ings would be computed on a master 
sheet for each administrator, filed in 
the central bureau, revised every three 
years, and would be accessible to 
boards of education, state agencies, 
and other interested parties such as 
taxpayers groups. 

—NORMAN C. HALL, Dalton, Massa- 


chusetts. 


minnesota 


session 


FIRST TERM =e 


SECOND TERM 


I know of no agency which gives 
teachers information concerning the 
schools in which they are seeking em- 
ployment. It would eliminate a lot of 
discomfort and misunderstandings if 
teachers were informed of school poli- 
cies in advance. 

—MARDELLE NELSON, English Instruc- 
tor, Grade 9, Williston, North Dakota. 


Yea and Nay 


THANK you for a most interesting 
symposium on foreign languages in 
the elementary (February). 
Such articles remind us foreign-lan- 
guage teachers (and our colleagues, 
too) that our services are required. 

—ROBERT BROOKS, Cleveland, Ohio. 


schools 


I enjoy the JourNAL each month. 
It is an ever increasing source of in- 
spiration, information, and pleasure. 

—FAYNA JACKSON, Albuquerque, New 
Mexico. 


Many of the JourNat’s 
strike me as very nearly 
minded. 

—Name withheld. 


articles 
simple- 


June 13—July 16 July 18—August 20 


Over 1,000 
GRADUATE and 


Teacher-Politician 


CiemM Hamilton, superintendent of 
schools at Heavener, Oklahoma, has 
served as a state senator since 1950. 

He is chairman 
of the Senate 
Education Com- 
mittee of the 1959 
Legislature and 
vice-chairmas” of 
the Education 
Committee of the 
Legislative Coun- 
cil. 
He is a mem- 
ber of his county, 
state, and national professional or- 
ganizations, Oklahoma School  Ad- 
ministrators, Oklahoma Association of 
Teachers, and the LeFlore County 
School Masters Club, and has served 
in various Civic organizations. 

—FRANK SUMMERS, president, No- 

wata County Education Association, 


Oklahoma. 


@ Write to the NEA Citizenship Com- 
mittee about active teacher-politicians 
in your communily.* 


UNDERGRADUATE COURSES 


ADVANCED STUDY WORKSHOPS 
PROFESSIONAL INSTITUTES 


* 
FACILITIES of HIGHEST QUALITY 
LIBRARY LABORATORY RESEARCH 


o 
RECREATIONAL and CULTURAL 
ACTIVITIES 


Music Lectures Plays 
Swimming Golf Tennis 
For Bulletin write 
Dean of Summer Session, 
618 Johnston Hall 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


MINNEAPOLIS 14, MINNESOTA 


PLAN NOW FOR SUMMER STUDY 
IN THE BEAUTIFUL STATE OF MAINE 


UNIVERSITY OF MAINE 


1960 SUMMER SESSION 
JULY 11 TO AUGUST 19 


Museums 
Fishing 


OFFERS A BROAD PROGRAM IN 


ARTS-—SCIENCES—EDUCATION 


FOR INFORMATION WRITE TO 


DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSION 
UNIVERSITY OF MAINE, ORONO 
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Looking for nation-wide 


@ SALARY SCHEDULES? . 
@ SCHOOLS AND THE LAW? 
@ TEACHER SUPPLY AND DEMAND? 


@ ECONOMIC STATUS OF TEACHERS? 


IF YOU had to justify educational needs to the local School 
Board, a committee of the Legislature, or at a PTA meeting, where 
would you look for facts and statistics to document your stand? 

Or .. . how many times have you talked to important citizens or 
civic groups, only to ask yourself, “If 1 make a statement on salaries 
or the teacher shortage, can I prove it?” 


You can quickly find this information and more if you are a 
subscriber to the Research Bulletin of the National Education 
Association. 


Each year the NEA’s Research Division conducts important . 


nation-wide studies in many areas of education. The reports from 
these studies are widely recognized as primary sources of data on 
topics such as teacher supply and demand, salary schedules and 
economic status, school law, and trends in school expenditures. 
These reports are quoted frequently by research agencies and by 
educational writers for magazines and wire services. 


For only $2.00 a year you can receive all four issues of the 
Research Bulletin. This quarterly offers busy educators a digest 
of these Research Division studies. Every 32-page issue contains 
eight to ten articles which summarize the many technical studies 
on educational problems. 

As a well-informed teacher or administrator, you won't want to 
miss a single issue of the Research Bulletin. If you aren't already 
a subscriber, fill in and return the coupon today. 

P.S. Your school library should subscribe too. 


il today to the National Education 
Street N.W. Wa hington 6 D. C. 


atin 


my one year's subscription to the quarterly 
© $2.00. 

Please bill me. 
NAME: 
ADDRESS: 


Adult Education 
in the 
Small Community 


Aoutt-epucation classes, which 
help to keep the nation’s public up 
to date in a fast changing world, 
are needed just as much today in 
small towns and rural areas as in 
the cities. 

But nonmetropolitan school sys- 
tems seldom can afford full-time, 
or even part-time, adult-education 
directors. In spite of this, can a 
small school system have a success- 
ful adult-education program? And, 
if so, how can it be started and how 
financed? 

The answer to the first question 
is definitely yes—adult classes in a 
small system are possible. They are 
also rewarding and_ broadening, 
both for the community and for the 
school. 

In answer to the second ques- 
tion, beginning an adult-education 
program requires the interest and 
co-operation of school officials and 
members of the community. Some 
person or group should conduct a 
survey to determine the interest 
and potential for such a program. 
Also, at the start, a visit to a neigh- 
boring school system which has 
adult classes is a valuable aid. 

If no such program is being car- 
ried on nearby, information on 
adult classes may be secured from 
the adult-education department of 
the state education agency or from 
NEA’s Adult -Education Division. 

Once interest is determined and 
information about adult-education 
programs is available, the next step 
is the formation of a lay or profes- 
sional committee to establish the 
kind of program that is needed in 
the community. 

The committee should take up 
the problems of financing the pro- 
gram, planning the size and num- 
ber of classes, and securing suff- 
cient teachers. 

In financing, a combination fee 
basis, with the school board con- 
tributing about one-half the budg- 
et, tends to promote flexibility. 
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Some courses pay for themselves; 
others receive budget money. Class 
size and cost of instruction help 
determine the cost of each course. 

In considering a minimum class 
size, the committee must decide 
whether a small group—say ten 
adults—will pay the full cost of the 
course, or if the course is important 
enough, either for its content value 
or its part in presenting a balanced 
program, to allocate district money 
on an experimental basis to pay a 
portion of the cost. 

Competent teachers for adult 
classes can be found in the schools 
and in the community or surround- 
ing area. Not only school and col- 
lege teachers but attorneys, scien- 


Teacher Breathes a Prayer 
imbitious, the lesson 

Plans I design, 

And if they can lure 

No scholar of mine 

Toward the glorious heights 
Of Parnassus today, 

Let them at least 

Frighten no one away! 


—MAF RICHSTONEI 


tists, businessmen, and others may 
well serve as the needed faculty. 
What can be done in a small 
school system is evidenced in our 
own community of 539 people. 
Here a well-organized adult-educa- 
tion program offers a wide variety 
of courses. A recent workshop, for 


example, entitled “A Workshop on 


Chairmanship and Some Contrib- 
uting Factors in Human Relation- 
ships,” was offered for a modest fee 


to all individuals whose vocations | 


were dependent on working closely 
with other people. 


Once an adult-education pro- | 
gram is begun, good planning can 


keep it growing. New subjects can 
be added as community interests 
change. Adults want to learn. If 
courses hold interest, adults will 
attend. 

—SIG. K. RIMESTAD, superintendent 
of schools, Independent School Dis- 
trict No. 161, Clearbrook, Min- 
nesota. 
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Fly with Braniff on an official NEA tour to 


just $1,383.00 


35 days that combine the thrill of discovery with the joy of learning! All in 
the company of congenial professional people like yourself. You can earn 
college credit while you travel, too! 

Visit Panama, Brazil, Uruguay, Argentina, Chile, Peru, Ecuador, Colombia. View 
this continent’s most magnificent scenery. See the great architecture of a 
long-vanished people. Get an intimate close-up of South America’s gayest and 
most interesting cities — including Rio de Janeiro, Sao Paulo, Buenos Aires, 
Lima, Bogota. 

Tour includes fine hotel accommodations, sightseeing, many meals, air fare 
from Miami and return. Two tours: 


Leave July 17 Return August 20 
Leave July 24 Return August 27 


FLY NOW PAY LATER! 


10% down—up to 20 months to pay. See your 
travel agent or call your nearest Braniff ticket office. 


FREE TRAVEL FOLDERS 


Braniff International Airways 
Tour and Travel Department he 


a BRANIFF 


Box 35001, Dallas 35, Texas 
¢ 4: VA 
Unlemalional 


Please send color folders and information on 


your South American trips. 





~ THE REST IS UP TO YOU! 


A driver training class is lots of fun, to be sure. But 
along with the fun goes a big responsibility: to 
remember and to use all that you are taught about 
safe driving. Your mom and dad count on this every 
time they hand you the keys to the family car. They 
are charging you with the safety of everyone in your 
car and everyone you meet on the road. And so are 
the authorities who issued your driver’s license. 
You’re getting plenty of help, though, when it 
comes to driving safely. From the instructor who 
taught you safe driving skills; from the automotive 


GENERAL MOTORS 


engineers who every year build new and improved 
safety features into the cars; from traffic experts 
who constantly analyze and revise traffic patterns 
to minimize driving hazards; and from highway 
engineers who flatten hills and fill valleys, bank 
curves and widen lanes. 

This is all to the good, but the final responsibility 
is still the driver’s. So practice courtesy, caution, 
alertness and respect for the rights of others. You'll 
be a safer driver, you'll enjoy driving more, and 
you'll better your chances of getting the car. 


A CAR IS A BIG RESPONSIBILITY—SO HANDLE WITH CARE! 


CHEVROLET + PONTIAC + OLDSMOBILE « BUICK + CADILLAC + All with Body by Fisher 


NOTE TO TEACHERS: Reprints of this ad, emphasizing everyone’s responsibility for safe driving, are available upon 
request. You might post a copy on your school bulletin board to remind students that safe driving is an obligation we all 
share. For as many reprints as you want, simply write to General Motors, Public Relations Staff, Detroit 2, Michigan. 








WILLIAM I. NICHOLS 


Never a More Thrilling Time 


URELY there was never a more thrilling time to be 
S alive than now. What makes it most thrilling to 
me is not the exploration of space, but what is 
happening here on. our own planet. Right now in 
our world we are seeing the swift disappearance of the 
faceless masses of humanity and in their stead the 
emergence of millions of individual human beings— 
black, yellow, brown, and white—who are becoming 
conscious of their right to hope and aspiration, to 
life that is more than miserable existence. 

For the past few hundred years, the concept of the 
unique importance of each person, whose life need not 
be limited by the artificial determinants of class, caste, 
or economic circumstance, has been the basis of what 
was thought of as the American Dream. Today it has 
become the Universal Dream. 

There was a time, not.so long ago, when many peo- 
ple both in this country and in the rest of the world 
feared that the real meaning of the dream had been 
lost. We gioried in the material manifestations of our 
way of life—the freedom from hunger, the cars and 
refrigerators, and above all the cleanliness and health 
that can do so much to foster human dignity. For a 
moment in time we almost equated these means of 
freeing mind and spirit for growth with actual 
achievement of the total purpose. We almost allowed 
ourselves and others to believe that we had become 
all that we were capable of being. 

Now, thanks to many things, we are pulling out of 
the way station of self-satisfaction. We are realizing 
that the imagination and hope of millions of people, 
still far behind us in terms of physical well-being and 
opportunity, have been caught by the larger meaning 
of the universal purpose we share. Around the world 
we find parts of our Bill of Rights and our Constitu- 
tion adopted more readily and with more pride than 
our wonderful industrial machinery or our home 
appliances. 

I believe it is time for all of us in America to re- 
affirm, by action as well as by words, the simple, 


Mr. Nichols is editor and publisher of This Week magazine 
and chairman of National Library Week (April 3-9) 1960. 
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powerful tenets of our belief in freedom. Surely we 
must now be able to understand what is truly superior 
about life in a free society, to accept the responsibility 
it entails, and to-demonstrate a sense of purpose that 
goes beyond material plenty. 

This can only be done by each of us individually. 
In a free society there is no “leader” to do our thinking 
for us; the vitality, the very existence of such a society 
depends upon the extent to which all the people have 
formed the habit of finding out, of intelligently weigh- 
ing alternatives, and of making choices. 

And since ours is a society based on the choices made 
by the many rather than the few, its greatest strength 
lies in an informed citizenry. This means listening 
and watching and thinking, but above all, reading. 
My experience with the tremendous public response 
to the first two years of National Library Week—the 
program dedicated to reminding America of all these 
things and encouraging citizens to do something about 
them—has convinced me that there is a widespread 
latent hunger for reading and the new worlds it can 
open. 

In a day when thousands of fleeting impressions 
reach us daily, much is half-seen, half-heard, half- 
understood. But reading invites a creative, interpre- 
tive effort. The printed word forces us to take a little 
time, time that we need to examine and relate ideas 
that are being presented to us. Newspapers, maga- 
zines, books, pamphlets—all are grist to the mill of the 
intellect. 

Only a lifetime of continuing education through 
reading, after formal education is completed, can 
keep us growing toward the realization of our own 
potential. Only a wide variety of reading can keep 
us abreast of what has been, and what is, and train 
the imagination to'forge ahead into what might be 
in the future. 

Think about space, if you will; dream about tickets 
to the moon. But meanwhile, let us throw in our 
hopes with the evolving people of earth until every 
one of them has the opportunity to develop his mind 
and spirit to the limit, in peace and freedom. + # 
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EDUCATION 
FOR 
SURVIVAL 


IKE a broken record, the theme 

that keeps recurring every 
J time I write about education 
is that we may be educating our- 
selves for the wrong century. The 
twentieth century is at least a thou- 
sand years beyond the nineteenth 
in the issues confronting the indi- 
vidual. But education has yet to 
take any such quantum jump in its 
response. 

This is not the fault of educa- 
tion. There has been a sudden 
speed-up in the metabolism of liv- 
ing history. Issues which used to 
take a century or more to come to 
a boil now call for immediate de- 
cision. Challenges which formerly 
belonged to society as a whole now 
press in upon the individual. Edu- 
cation did not create these prob- 
lems, but it certainly has to deal 
with them. 

By this time, the nation has a 
fairly clear idea of what to expect 
in terms of the teacher shortage 
five, ten, twenty years from now. 
We have a grim awareness of the 
inadequacy of our colleges to find 
places for all those who are capable 
of receiving a higher education. 
We are fully briefed on the com- 
parative inadequacy of salaries for 
educators alongside those of other 
professions or, for that matter, of 


Dr. Cousins is editor of the Saturday 
Review. 


In the articles in this series, scientists, 
social scientists, and other intellectual 
leaders are presenting various and 
sometimes conflicting points of view. 


10 


many branches of nonprofessional 
labor. We know we have to up- 
grade our sciences. 

But all these problems, impor- 
tant in themselves, are not the main 
need in American education today. 
That main need is to utilize the 
processes of education in a way 
that can enable people to fit the 
twentieth century and its problems. 


Waar problems? I will mention 
only two. The others are closely re- 
lated. First, there is the matter of 
structuring a world society. Do 
we know as much as we have to 
know about the most important job 
in the world; namely, creating a 
world order safe for its people? 

The business of peace-making is 
both an art and a science. Without 
it none of the other arts and sci- 
ences will survive. Yet this, the 
most essential of all man’s studies, 
has yet to be brought within reach 
of the average educated man. 

It involves more than courses in 
history or diplomacy. It involves 
instruction in the complex opera- 
tion of diverse societies and cul- 
tures. It involves the development 
of a whole body of knowledge re- 
lating to law which is as binding 
on nations as national law is bind- 
ing on individuals. 

If it is held that only future ca- 
reer diplomats would find these 
studies of possible use or interest, 
the answer must be that the prob- 
lems of peace in today’s world are 
beyond the means or capacity of 
diplomats, however talented. More- 


over, diplomats are agents of abso- 
lute national sovereignties. And 
the existence of absolute national 
sovereignties is a large part of the 
problem in the first place. 

If effective world order is to 
come into being, something higher 
than the nation will have to be cre- 
ated. This can come about only if 
enough individual citizens under- 
stand the problem, create the man- 
date, set a stage for great debate, 
and apply new principles and new 
ideas in the attainment of 
goals. 

This leads to the second pri- 
mary need in modern education. 
The individual in our time is not 
educated to recognize that the big 
jobs will not be done without him. 
He is painfully uncertain about 
how to make himself relevant or 
effective in getting those jobs done. 

Nothing is more tragic—for the 
individual and the nation both— 
than the helplessness of the indi- 
vidual when confronted with major 
issues. The greater the emergency, 
the greater the gap between the in- 
dividual and the decision-making 
process required to meet the emer- 
gency. The individual’s feeling of 
personal effectiveness shrinks in 
direct proportion to the size of the 
problem. 


new 


Ix traveling around the United 
States, I have been made aware of 
a melancholy tension affecting 
many people. The questions they 
ask are not related to their per- 
sonal incomes or to the improve- 
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INDIVIDUAL, 


EDUCATION 


ment of their social station, or the 
need to find better ways to amuse 
themselves. They want to know 
what they can do about the biggest 
problem of all, war or peace. They 
have a sense of peril; they know 
that the fuse points of a world nu- 
clear explosion 
they that the giant pieces 
of a seeming inevitability are fall- 
ing into place and they feel im- 
potent. 

In sum, the malaise is helpless- 
ness. This is the great American 
problem of 1960, not the steel strike 
or inflation or TV quiz shows. The 
individual would like to 
relevant but doesn't 
to take hold, or what 
if he could take hold. 

In the time of 
swel 


have multiplied; 
know 


become 
know where 


to do even 


Pericles, the an- 
was simple enough. If you 
were a citizen went down to 
the Assembly and stated your case. 
And if you weren’t a citizen you 
stayed on the side lines and took 
your chances. 

In the time of Jefferson, the kind 
of large problem that was apt to 
concern you could be brought be- 
fore a town meeting or a state legis- 
lature. But today’s 
cozy, the 


you 


world is far 
less outlets for concern 
far less accessible. Indeed, the very 
lack of a superintending group is 
responsible for much of the feeling 
of helplessness in the first place. 
Whatever the worries of the 
Athenian citizen, or the citizen of 
the Revolutionary and Constitu- 
tional periods of American history, 
the one problem they never had 
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to worry about was human destiny. 
The question of human destiny 
may have engaged the philosophi- 
cal intelligence; it was most cer- 
tainly a key question in theological 
thought. But it was not a pressing 
issue for the individual citizen. 
What he did or failed to do on the 
everyday level may have been sig- 
nificant in its but it 
didn’t involve human destiny. 
Today, human destiny is the is- 
sue. And the problem is compound- 
ed because it is not recognized as 
such. Even 


own terms, 


indi- 
viduals who do recognize it as a 


many of those 
real issue do not know how to be- 
come relevant. 

The means are now at hand for 
purging the earth of life in human 
form, or, failing that, to lacerate it 
so severely that joy will be sepa- 
rated from the human heart; 
the individual who 
something about it 


but 
wants to do 


doesn’t know 
where to turn. 


Education can never call itself 
complete so long as ninety-nine per 
cent of our efforts have only a one 
per cent bearing on the issues that 
determine whether the human spe- 
cies is to continue. A truly edu- 
cated person, however, is a person 
who reasonable 
his environment, 


has command of 
who performs 
those acts that are relevant to his 
well-being and the well-being of 
the people around him, who is 
able to think about and to antici- 
pate the effects of causes, and who 
can control the effects by dealing 
adequately with the causes. 


However impressive a man’s ac- 
quisition of other knowledge, how- 
ever proficient his ability to marry 
theory to technique, if he cannot 
use his thinking ability and his 
skills to work for a safer and bet- 
ter world, his education is incom- 
plete and he is in trouble. 

To paraphrase Housman, edu- 
cators cannot be held responsible 
for a world they never made. But 
the problem is not any smaller be- 
cause of this fact. And whatever 
the source required of the new 
adequacies, the educator will have 
to administer them. 


How, therefore, do we go about 
educating 
What study do we de- 
velop on the making of a durable 
and structured peace? How do we 
go about establishing the relevance 
and urgency today of what only a 
few years ago were regarded as ulti- 
mate issues? 

With respect to the first ques- 
tion, it is doubtful whether an en- 
largement of civics and citizenship 
courses will be enough. Even 
though we may be able to impress 
students with the importance of 
‘writing letters to legislators and 
newspapers, we May not get at the 
problem where the problem lives. 

An individual wants to feel cen- 
tral; he wants to feel connected. 
Would it be helpful perhaps to de- 
velop courses in the techniques of 
action and decision? How have in- 
dividuals or groups changed his- 
tory in the past? How have indi- 


against 
courses olf 


helplessness? 
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viduals been able to find and work 
with the vital fractions that moved 
whole societies? 

The essential ingredient here has 
something to do with the inspira- 
tion by which a man comes to rec- 
ognize his own possibilities for ef- 
fective action. Surely in the lives 
of men who have been able to 
harness this power there may be es- 
sential nourishment for people 
who are starved for vital purpose. 

Apart from this is the vast area 
in which an individual can be ef- 
fective in terms of his dealings 
with the people around him. De 
Tocqueville concluded his study of 
America with the observation: “It 
is true that around every man a 
fatal circle is traced beyond which 
he cannot but within the 
range of that circle he is powerful 
and free.” 

That circle is the natural arena 
of individual effectiveness. An in- 
dividual may not be able to write 
legislation for the entire nation, 
but he can certainly make _ his 
concerns intelligible and important 
to the people around him. He can 
learn how to find essential infor- 
mation and how to evaluate it. He 
can learn how to appraise organi- 
zations and invest himself in the 
ones he can trust. He can commu- 
nicate his concerns to the group of 
which he is a part. 


pass, 


In all these respects, the school 
need not stand aloof. It can pro- 
vide essential lessons in individual 
effectiveness. What, after all, is a 
democratic civilization except ‘a 
congeries of viewpoints leading up 
to a consensus? Not every individ- 
ual may be able to have his view- 
point govern that consensus, but 
that is part of the democratic 
chance. Each idea is an entry; it 
calls for vitality and staying power 
of a very high order. 

Whatever the requirements of 
victory, one thing is certain: Even 
the biggest idea has to have enough 
people behind it to give it any for- 
ward motion. The school isn’t 
called upon to invent ideas or to 
take responsibility for their out- 
come; but it can certainly impart 
knowledge about the processes by 
which ideas move from one point 
to another. 


As for courses on peace and 
world problems, it is possible that 
no single course of study can meet 
the principal need. Nor does it 
seem likely that there is any spe- 
cial age group or level to which the 
course should be confined. 

Kindergarten is not too early for 
beginning a second language or for 
learning about life in other cul- 
tures. So long as games are to be 
taught, why not games from other 
cultures as well? Why not activi- 
ties that give some notion of exist- 
ence of children in other countries? 

As the child grows older, the 
comparative studies can continue. 
Would it not be helpful for a child 
of, say, the fourth grade, to have 
a general idea of what children his 
age are being taught in other coun- 
tries around the world? It would 
not be necessary to instruct him in 
what is being taught elsewhere, but 
at least he might know something 
about the nature and scope of 
school studies in other lands. 

Similarly, wouldn’t lateral stud- 
ies in history serve a useful pur- 
pose? As soon as a child is old 
enough to take history seriously, 
why not provide courses in which 
a few key vears in history are 
used for examining events in the 
entire world? The aim would be to 
search for possible interrelation- 
ships, connections, interplay. 

Che arts have a contribution to 
make in this area. They can serve as 
a link between the individual man 
and the larger environment. The 
arts speak a universal language; 
they command a_ universal re- 
sponse; they release a natural excel- 
lence that all men can understand. 


As it concerns the difficult busi- 
ness of peace-making, it is doubtful 
if a better source book of materials 
can be found than the minutes of 
the Constitutional debates at Phila- 


delphia from 1787 to 1789, or the 


related articles in the Federalist 
Papers. 

The men at Philadelphia never 
made the mistakes that have dis- 
figured other efforts at peace-mak- 
ing. They did not assume that two 
parties to an important dispute 
could be trusted to come up with 


workable answers. They created a 


higher mechanism. They did not 
believe that security was to be 
found in an arms race. They de- 
fined a working basis for common 
security. 

They did not feel that drift was: 
the proper atmosphere for a nation 
seeking to fulfill a vital destiny. 
They believed that a working peace 
required specific machinery of its 
own and that laws, not men, repre- 
sented the basic structure of a sane 
society. They built the structure. 
There is enough depth and weight 
to all these ideas to occupy at least 
a dozen courses, which could find 
appropriate levels from early high 
school to postgraduate courses. 

As the situation now stands, peo- 
ple are inclined to think tactically 
and not structurally about peace. 
They think less in terms of institu- 
tions and constituted agencies than 
of pressure, counterpressure, bal- 
ance of power, and posture. Even 
a little time spent in the company 
of the men of the Philadelphia con- 
vention would develop some respect 
for the fact that peace can only be 
based on that law will not 
come about by itself, and that men 
must make it and serve it. 

It would be helpful, too, if the 
old standards by which Western 
civilization is given high priority 
over Asia and Africa might be re- 
considered in our schools. What is 
at stake today is the civilization of 
man—not Western or Eastern man, 
but man. 

Survey courses on the countries 
and cultures of Asia and Africa 
cannot be regarded as a total pro- 
gram. Some degree of particular- 
ization is needed. Even more im- 
portant is the need for sequence 
and continuity of studies — from 
earliest elementary school on up 
through higher education. 


law, 


Mecu of what is discussed here 
is already being done. Indeed, its 
very success provides the warrant 
for my hopes. It will also be recog- 
nized, however, that the new ap- 
proaches are far from being uni- 
versal and that our schools as a 
whole have not yet gone through 
the door. The fact that they have 
come up to the door provides great 


expectations. + + 
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There is a place for 


free and spontaneous play, but 


some schools offer 


Zs 


4 


oe 


s fr Journal of Health, Physica! Education, Recreation 


little else. 


Don’t Just Turn Them Loose 


Make your elementary physical-education program broad and varied. 


rye physical-education program, 
extending through recess peri- 
ods, noon hours, and _ special 
playground periods, must be broad 
and varied so that all children have 
a number of experiences. 

There is no substitute for good 
planning. The program depends 
both on activities which are 
and the method used in 
presenting them. But there is no 
magic formula. Teachers who like 
working with children will contin 
ually seek for better methods and 
new ideas. 

The objectives of 


well 
selected 


a good pro- 





Dr. Willgoose is associate professor, 
Department of Health, Physical Edu- 
cation and Recreation, Temple Univer- 
sity, Philadelphia. He has also been a 
director of physical education and su- 
pervisor of health and physical educa- 
tion in Massachusetts public schools. 
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CARL E. WILLGOOSE 


gram in physical education cannot 
be realized by simply turning chil- 
dren loose on the playground twice 
a day to “blow off This 
may provide children with some re- 
lief trom 


steam.” 
the routine of the class- 
room, but it will deny them the 
chance to learn the skills and de 
velop the attitudes that should be 
an essential part of the program. 
There is a place for 
spontaneous 
however, 


free and 
Unfortunately 
offer little 
else. In such cases, the play becomes 
aimless and chaotic. With an idea 
or two, children can be stimulated 
into creative play, especially in the 


play. 


some schools 


primary grades where story plays 
and mimicry fit so well into the be 


havior patterns of the child. 


- 
"Ten are 


variety 


many ways to add 
to the physical-education 
program, regardless of whether the 
period 1S spent in the classroom o1 
on the playground. 

It is possible to carry on two 
activities at the same time, and 
pupils may be rotated so that they 
all have a chance to take part in 
both. The teacher may capitaliz 
on the natural leadership ability ol 
certain children and allow them 
to lead the activities while he does 
the over-all supervision. 

Sometimes projects which arc 
continued from one period to the 
next—self-testing stunts, perform 
ance tests, intramural tournaments 





between similar grades, or folk 
dancing—add enthusiasm. 

Variety keeps the program alive 
and flexible. A worthwhile game 
enjoyed by the group can be played 
a number of times, but, for maxi- 
mum anticipation, never quite as 
frequently as the class would like. 

Toys brought from home can oc- 
casionally enliven a _ recess, but 
should in no sense be substituted 
for the physical-education part of 
the curriculum. 

Another idea for variation of in- 
door recess periods is to allow 
small groups of pupils to join ac- 
tivities in other classrooms. Teach- 
ers may change rooms—the 
third-grade teacher supervising the 
first-graders, and vice versa. Not 
only is the change good for the 
pupils, but it gives the teacher a 
chance to teach her favorite activity 
to a group of students who haven't 
had it before. 

Some other areas of the building 
can be utilized for indoor play. 
The auditorium lends itself to 
rhythmic marching or a “posture 
parade” across the stage, the school 
lunchroom also has many uses. 

If only the 


also 


classroom is avail- 
able, there are many games which 
do not involve much space or 
equipment. Circle or singing games 
and primary-grade dances are par- 
ticularly appropriate. Rhythmic 
marching, creative rhythms, pos- 
ture stunts, rubber horseshoes, and 
hopscotch work well indoors. And 
a five-by-ten-foot tumbling mat or 
a ten-foot balance beam will keep 
a class going for quite a while in a 
very small area. Even a brief period 
of physical activity can be most 
effective in counteracting the ef- 


fects of a long morning spent at a 


desk. 


A class program should be 
flexible enough to allow for 
changes in weather and for special 
occasions. In very hot weather, for 
instance, a folk dance in the shade 
can be substituted for speedball. 
On a snowy day, a class hike around 
the playground or snowball-throw- 
ing at a fixed target is fun. Ice 
skating on small flooded areas on 
school property is also a possibility. 

A good physical-education pro- 
gram observes both health and 
safety rules. The normal child can 
take a vigorous program and 
“bounce back” almost immediate- 
ly. Unless a pupil is ill or recover- 
ing from illness, there is little 
chance of overexertion. 

Safety is always related to such 
items as playground facilities, skills 
of the pupils, and the degree to 
which everyone concerned under- 
stands the rules of play. It should 
be understood, for instance, that 
throwing the bat in softball will 
constitute an automatic “out” no 
matter how far the ball is hit. 

There should be specified play- 
ground areas for different age levels 
as well as for certain team games. 

There is usually no reason why 
a teacher of thirty or forty pupils 
cannot adequately supervise them 
on the playground or gymnasium 
as well as in the classroom, but the 
entire playground should be super- 
vised at all times. Courts have ruled 
in legal cases that one teacher can 
readily supervise 200 pupils. 


Cirnpren seem to take a more 
serious interest in the daily pro- 


gram if they help plan it. The 
skillful teacher is flexible and per- 
mits some pupil planning, while at 
the same time maneuvering the 
class into a broad program of ac- 
tivities spread throughout the 
school year. 

If instructions are needed before 
a game is played, the instruction 
period should be short. In the be- 
ginning, rules should be kept to a 
minimum so that maximum en- 
joyment may be received. As skills 
and understanding develop, more 
complicated instructions may be 
added. 

Children differ in their interests 
and abilities. Some keep a small 
circle of friends and do not enjoy 
highly vigorous activities. They 
should not be forced into them, but 
invited and encouraged to try them 
out. New activities may create new 
interests and bring on new suc- 
cesses. 

Starting at the fourth- or fifth- 
grade level, it is desirable to sep- 
arate boys and girls for physical 
activity. But it is not always neces- 
sary to do this, despite some natu- 
ral sex antagonisms found in this 
age group. Many activities, from 
rope jumping to folk dancing, are 
especially appropriate for co-edu- 
cational participation. 

What are the characteristics of 
a good recreational activity? Fun- 
damentally, it is one that is health- 
ful and safe. It may yield social 
skills and graces as well as fitness 
and co-ordination. It is purposeful 
in terms of school objectives and 
is of personal value to each boy 
and girl, as demonstrated through 
their interest, enthusiasm and prog- 
ress. + + 


The auditorium lends itself to rhythmic promenading about the stage. 
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PROMOTION 
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David W Corson from A 


Devaney, N.Y 


Promotion Policies 
in Our Schools 


YACH spring, millions of parents hear millions of 

4, Johnnys and Marys tell of their promotion to 

a higher grade. The policies that lie behind 

these promotions are varied and depend on the school 
system where the students are attending classes. 

Promotion policies may be fixed or flexible; guid- 
ance concerning promotion may or may not be avail- 
able; policies may differ from one school level to an- 
other even in the same school system. 

What does recent research say about promotion? 
How do children react to different promotion poli- 
cies? What help is available to the teachers who deter- 
mine promotion? These and other questions were 
posed to the following people: 

STANLEY E. DIMOND, professor of education, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, Ann Arbor; NOVELLA DUBOISE, 
English and social-studies teacher, 

Vina (Alabama) High School; Grr- 

TRUDE HOWARD, principal of High- 

land Elementary School, 
wood, California; HAROLD H. 


Ingle- 
MET- 
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CALF, superintendent and principal of Bloom Town- 
ship (Illinois) High School and Community College; 
MARTHA E. SORENSEN, director of elementary educa- 
tion, Appleton (Wisconsin) public schools (in collabo- 
ration with Appleton Elementary Principals JAMEs 
MURPHY, JAMES RETSON, and HELEN SWEET); GEORGE D. 
SPINDLER, associate professor, Department of Anthro- 
pology and School of Education, Stanford (California) 
University; and T. C. WILLIAMS, superintendent of 
Alexandria (Virginia) City public schools. 


What does current research show about the com- 
parative academic achievement of pupils who are 
held back and pupils who move along from grade to 
grade with their age group? 

Principal Howard—I am familiar 
with reports of five studies in this 
area. 

One study examined the progress 
sixty first-grade children who 
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were promoted, but whose ability and achievement 
were comparable to sixty others who were not pro- 
moted. The study showed that the promoted children 
made more gains in achievement in one year than the 
repeaters did in two. 

In another study, fifty-three per cent of the chil- 
dren who repeated a grade above first grade did poor- 
er work the second year. Twenty-five per cent im- 
proved their achievement the second year. 

Records of nonpromoted children during a seven- 
year period were studied in a district of 5000 enroll- 
ment. The study showed that the achievement of 
forty per cent of the children was poorer than before 
their failure to be promoted. Thirty-nine per cent 
made no progress, and twenty per cent improved. 

A study of several thousand elementary-school chil- 
dren in Illinois showed that two-thirds of those not 
promoted showed no improvement the following 
year, many did poorer work, and less than one-third 
showed improvement. 

In the fifth study, children “who were to be failed” 
were equated and divided into two groups. One 
group was promoted and the other retained. The 
results showed that children of normal ability gained 
more from promotion than from repetition of the 
grade. Children of less than average ability made 
very slight gains by repeating the grade. 

Superintendent Williams—Research that I have 
seen shows that children who repeat a grade are not 
likely to do better the second time unless the cause 
of their previous failure is discovered and remedial 
work is accomplished. 


What should be the difference, if any, between 


promotion policies for elementary and secondary 
schools? 


Professor Dimond—The promotion policies should 
be similar. Both levels of the school system are con- 
fronted, rightfully, with the total range of human 
ability and should adapt to these differences and not 
require youth to carry on the impossible struggle to 
adapt themselves to the institution. 

At the level, Dr. Conant’s suggestion 
that required courses use flexible standards and that 
elective (particularly those for college en- 
rigid standards warrants considerable 
trial. It has the merit of recognizing at the high- 
level that all adolescents cannot achieve the 
same standards in such required courses as English, 
United States history, and civics. 


secondary 


courses 
trance) use 


school 


However, in the long run it is wise not to attempt 
to drive children where they do not wish to go, but 
to wait until they are ready to come of their own 
accord. 

Superintendent Williams—In the elementary school 
a greater consideration should be given to maturity 
levels of development, for I believe the individual 
differences are much greater before puberty than after. 

Principal Howard—There should be no difference 
in promotion \»‘licy. In every case the student should 
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be placed in the situation where he is likely to have 
the best possible educational opportunity. 

Superintendent Metcalf—In ideal situations there 
should be no difference between promotion policies 
for elementary and secondary schools. Provision 
should be made in both for student differences. Each 
student then finds himself in a school setting in which 
he can achieve a degree of success and satisfaction 
from learning. Each is judged by the relationship be- 
tween what he accomplishes and what he has the 
ability to accomplish rather than on the basis of 
achievement in a system which imposes the same 
standard for all. 

And, in order to promote understanding between 
students with widely different academic abilities and 
vocational goals, the schoo] must provide some aca- 
demic classes, home room, physical education, student 
council, music, and other situations in which students 
come together regardless of their abilities. 

However, I do not think that every student should 
be promoted in every study. “Gift marks” for stu- 
dents who do not meet standards established in the 
various courses are detrimental to self-respect and 
future progress. Standards, however, should relate to 
students’ aptitude as well as to other factors. 

Ideally, students would be placed only in courses 
of study in which they may achieve success, be moti- 
vated by competent teachers, and make the effort 
necessary to success. In spite of plans at every grade 
level to accomplish the ideal, there are always some 
students who through unwholesome attitudes, lazi- 
ness, or for other reasons fall 
standards. 

It is unfair to students and to society for teachers 
to award grades indicating standards of achievement 
if those standards are not met. The high-school tran- 
script of credit as a measure of capacity and achieve- 
ment is more significant to employers and colleges 
than is the diploma. 

Students enrolled in the high schools who are be- 
yond compulsory attendance age and who under- 
achieve and have no interest in school are better off 
in jobs if such jobs are available. In many such cases 
students “find themselves” after they start working 
and are more successful than their records 
promise. High schools should aid some students in 
school-job transfer rather than encourage them to pur- 
sue further study. 


below reasonable 


school 


Does piling up repeaters in the elementary grades 
affect the academic achievement of the class? 

Teacher Duboise—Yes, piling up repeaters in the 
elementary grades affects the academic achievement 
of the class, but this is a problem to be faced and not 
one that easily can be eliminated. That would only 
create more and bigger problems. 

True, a class must be taught at least partly at the 
level required to teach the repeaters. But will it solve 
the problem to push them on and consequently lowe 
the standards in each successive grade? 
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The elementary teacher does not have the time 
necessary to give the individual instruction needed to 
enable the child to meet standard requirements, but 
this is just as true in the secondary school, and the 
materials that are necessary to teach a child on the 
elementary level are not readily available to second- 
ary teachers. 

Secondary-school textbooks and other materials are 
designed for students who have met at least the mini- 
mum requirements. The social and emotional prob- 
lems caused by failure are only multiplied as students 
approach and reach the teens. Helping individual 
students meet the requirements seems to be a more 
desirable goal than pushing them into more trouble. 

Superintendent Williams—I think that repeaters in 
the elementary grades do not adversely affect the 
academic achievement of classes if homogeneous 


grouping is practiced, provided that the needs have 
been diagnosed and teaching materials and techniques 
changed. Repetition of grades without changing the 
media and technique is meaningless. 

Principal Howard—My answer is yes and no. If the 


repeaters are children of normal mental ability but 
immature in their social and emotional readiness to 
do academic work, the behavior of these “‘year-older” 
children might lower the morale of the class. 

Grouping within the classroom, as presently prac- 
ticed, should take care of many of the academic 
differences regardless of whether children are pro- 
moted or retained. However, if the repeaters are chil- 
dren of quite low ability and there are many high- 
ability pupils in the class, the teacher might have 
difficulty in meeting the academic needs of all the 
pupils. 


What effect does promotion policy have on the 
attitudes of students? For example, do the excellent 
students believe it unfair when poorer students are 
promoted? 

Teacher Duboise—Most able students are so pre- 
occupied with themselves that they seldom worry 
about others’ getting by. The good pupils usually do 
the work they do because they want to get a good 
grade or because they have formed the habit of com- 


The Task Is Not Easy 


| public education in the United States 
is for all the children of all the people. This idea is in 
sharp contrast with the situation elsewhere. In some coun- 
tries, many children cannot go to school at all, and in 
many others some pupils are stopped either by the poverty 
of their parents or by examinations at the close of the 
elementary-school period which are so rigid that only a 
select few are allowed to go on to academic secondary 
schools and to colleges and universities. 

The American people as a whole have a firm belief in 
the value of education and about its role in developing 
productive and happy citizens. A few discordant voices, 
either because of lack of information or for the sake of self- 
interest, advocate foreign ideologies or a narrow, restrictive 
program. 

I do not believe that the goal of education for all is in 
conflict with the development of our resources of human 
talent to its highest potential. Those who have reached 
the pinnacle of creative achievement, discovery, and lead- 
ership have emerged from a broad base. Talent can be 
discovered and nurtured, but it cannot be created at will 
by the educational process. We may well do more within 
our schools to see that able students have every opportu- 
nity for development. 

But our universal, compulsory educational system has its 
difficulties because children are widely different in their 
abilities. For example, the future bank president, the 
teller, the clerk, and the custodian may all be in the same 
school together. 

However, in spite of difficulties, we believe in this 
democratic arrangement because it helps to develop com- 
mon understandings which are of great value in a country 
where every citizen has a voice in government. We believe 
that for a period of time decided by law and custom children 
should have the opportunity to attend school from an early 
age until they are ready for gainful employment, the estab- 
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lishment of a family, or for further education in colleges, 
universities, and professional schools. 

The education of each child should be an unbroken 
prograrh. Regardless of administrative provisions for or 
ganization, each child should have a_ nonrepetitive se- 
quence of experiences of increasing difficulty. This means 
that an inflexible subject-matter content for a grade and 
wide use of skipping and repeating grades to try to fit the 
child to the school program are undesirable. 

Occasionally a fast-growing child is much more mature 
and a slow-growing child much less mature than the other 
children in his grade. But fixed plans for acceleration or 
retardation are not the answer. 

Sometimes it might be decided that a child would work 
more effectively in a different group. Otherwise, all the 
children should move along together during the period 
of common schooling. The repetition of a grade is an 
unjustified waste of time and money. 

Investigations prove that children who repeat grades 
do no better than if allowed to go ahead. The child of 
superior abilities does well under all plans for the 
organization of classes for instruction. A moderate degree 
of acceleration for those of all-around maturity may be 
encouraged. 

It is absolutely impossible to maintain a standardized 
product, grade by grade, by any means known to man. 
There is no sense in pretending that it is possible. In- 
stead, teachers learn to teach children of varying abilities 
together, which they have always done, though perhaps 
not very skillfully at times. 

The task is not easy, and success cannot be expected of 
poorly trained teachers in crowded classrooms with in- 
adequate instructional materials. 

—WILLARD C. OLSON, professor of education and psychol- 
ogy, and dean, School of Education, University of Michi- 
gan, Ann Arbor. 
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pleting assignments. Tragically, though, a few highly 
able students will drift through because they know 
they can. 

The big problem here is the pupil who is net doing 
well in school. Because his social needs are not being 
met, he may be unhappy or even delinquent. He feels 
inferior and not one of the group, he misses the joy 
of achievement, and he often thinks that everything 
is against him. 

The sight of a pupil who fails can almost break a 
teacher’s heart, but here love, faith, and hard work 
can do much more than pity. Sometimes preventing 
one tear may only cause a flood later. 

Professor Dimond—The evidence of the effects of 
promotion on students is clearest when there is a 
fixed standard of promotion. A few learn that they 
are definitely superior, but failure becomes the lot 
of too many pupils. These pupils are taught by the 
school that they are inferior. They come to dislike 
school and leave as soon as they are not compelled 
to attend. Investigations of dropouts since World 
War II confirm these generalizations. 

Societies which wish to establish or maintain in- 
lerior and superior groups have used rigid academic 
standards effectively for these purposes. Societies 
which strive to encourage respect for the worth of 
each individual must search for ways by which 
schools can help each child to feel success and main- 
tain a sense that he is an important human being. 

Continuous-promotion policies and modifications 
such as guidance promotion are indications that this 
search is going on. Under these policies the attitudes 
of students are developed around the concepts of 
improvement over one’s own previous effort. Boys 
and girls are encouraged to recognize that there are 
individual differences among their companions. 

Differences in height, weight, physical prowess, 
musical ability, mental alertness, or academic ability 
are recognized as normal. Youth are helped to achieve 
their best rather than frustrated by being pushed be- 
yond their capacities. It is recognized that under good 

_teaching the range of achievement widens rather than 
narrows. 

If there are pupils who do not do their best work 
and are content to just get by, this is not a defect of 
promotion policy but a failure of teaching procedures 
or guidance programs. Provision of a rich learning 
environment and opportunities for self-selection pro- 
cedures to operate insulate against a get-by attitude. 
Under a promotion policy which includes effective 
use of guidance counselors, a get-by attitude is viewed 
as a symptom of some more fundamental cause, and 
treatment is for the cause and not the symptom. 

Principal Howard—As principal of an intermediate 
school which received all the seventh-grade children of 
the school district, I was unable to discover as many 
as one per cent failing to do their best work because 
promotion was assured for most children. Nor did I 
observe any evidence of excellent children’s feeling 
it unfair to have poorer students get by. 
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As a matter of fact, the results of our standardized 
tests and other appraisal techniques administered 
under the direction of D. Welty Lefever of the Uni- 
versity of Southern California showed consistently 
that our low-ability pupils tended to overachieve in 
relation to their expectancy. During the period de- 
scribed above, we had a fine guidance program recog- 
nized as outstanding in California and were able to 
help teachers and pupils understand the nature and 
implications of individual differences. 

Superintendent Williams—There is a tendency for 
children to become lax when they know that promo- 
tion will be automatic. Requiring a certain standard 
of work for promotion in itself serves as a motivating 
factor for achievement. 

The better students are probably sympathetic to 
those who underachieve if their performance is com- 
mensurate with their ability. I doubt if children gen- 
erally have strong feelings in relation to the superior- 
ity or inferiority of their peers. 

Superintendent Metcalf—Schools should not op- 
erate without goals and standards. Accelerated stu- 
dents entering high school should not be compelled 
to repeat areas of study already covered; nor should 
students of low mental ability and accomplishments 
be compelled to take algebra and other studies be- 
yond their ability. Individual and group counseling, 
testing, and mutual understanding among the facul- 
ties of the elementary and high schools aid in placing 
students in studies in which they may achieve success 
in high school. 

Larger high schools can accommodate a broad sam- 
pling of the population by sectioning students in 
English and other required studies, and by providing 
electives. Dr. Conant, in his study of the high school, 
recognizes the importance of general education for 
all, of nonacademic electives, of special arrangements 
for academically talented students, and of the need 
for effective guidance services. 

Professor Spindler—First, I wish to point out what 
every teacher already knows—that each child matures 
at different rates and in somewhat different ways. 
The skills acquired and used by children in the edu- 
cational process are therefore not present in every 
child at the same age. 

This is particularly true during the early years of 
childhood but is also characteristic of the preadoles- 
cent period. A child who is slow in learning to read 
during the first few years, for example, should not be 
held back from traveling through the regular educa- 
tional channels with his age group on that basis 
alone. 

On the other hand, he should not be promoted if 
his general maturational level is definitely below that 
of his peers. But there should at the same time be a 
way for him to catch up as he matures, without 
serious damage to his feelings about himself and his 
abilities. Maximum flexibility is desirable; rigid grade 
groups and rigid criteria for promotion are not ap- 
propriate for the elementary school. 
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If this is the case, why is there a problem? I suggest 
that the problem is not only pedagogical, but cul- 
tural. The value placed upon competition for success 
in our culture is obvious. Linked with competition 
as a cultural value is the esteem we place upon work 
as a good activity in itself. 

This value pattern of competition, success, and 
work has always been a source of pressure, both in the 
American school and outside it. 
get satisfaction for 


Parents and teachers 
their own values as children 
achieve good grades and get promoted. 

Unless there are tangible marks of success, how 
does one know whether children are ‘successful’? 
This pattern is most characteristic of the middle class 
in our society, and the middle class exercises the 
greatest influence on schools and their policies. 

The pressure generated from the cultural pattern 
of success, competition, and work has been accentu- 
ated recently. Neither the value system nor the pres- 
sure stemming from it are necessarily bad, but the 
extreme stress characteristic of the moment seems to 
work an unfortunate effect on teachers and schools. 

Teachers have been increasingly charged with not 
teaching basics and not being firm enough about 
pupil work. Much of this heightening in pressure 
stems from anxiety over Soviet achievements and 
from what seems to be American failures in a deadly 
competition. The result is excessive pressure upon 
very young children to learn more, more quickly, and 
sooner, with special recognition for the child that 
exceeds group norms for his age. 

Flexible educational philosophies and policies do 
not survive too well under these conditions. Para- 
doxically, however, an educational program that is 
individually geared in all respects, including promo- 
tion, seems most capable of producing the human 
material needed for successful competition in the so- 
called space age. 

Children need the security of achievement within 
their own limitations during the early years of mat- 
uration and education if they are to function with 
credit to themselves and their society in a competi- 
tive, high-pressure situation during their later years. 


What are the relative merits of these different types 
of promotion policies: a grade-standard policy, a con- 
tinuous-promotion policy, a guidance-promotion pol- 
icy, and a continuous-progress policy? 

Director Sorensen—Traditionally, schools have ad- 
hered to the grade-standard policy of promotion, 
whose chief merit appears to be ease of administra- 
tion. This practice implies that each child assimilates 
a predetermined body of knowledge within a given 
school year as a requirement for promotion. It accepts 
the theory that fear of failure and/or repeating a 
grade brings a child “up to standard” and that failure 
prepares the child for the competitive world of the 
adult. 

Use of this method of promotion fails to respect 
the wide range of individual differences in every 
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Success is sweet, whatever the level and promotion policy. 


classroom. It rewards.or punishes a child depending 
upon his capacity. Failure, where circumstances are 
beyond the child’s control, usually results in negative 
attitudes toward learning, a feeling of inadequacy, 
and emotional instability. 

Just as the grade-standard plan is detrimental to 
the slow-developing child, it likewise fails to provide 
adequate stimulation for the bright child who can 
receive this promotion with relatively little effort. 

In an attempt to correct the shortcomings of the 
grade-standard practice, the policy of continuous pro- 
motion came into vogue. This was based on the 100- 
percent-promotion theory, and was a step toward 
adapting th€ school program to children as they are 
and not to a mythical standard of academic achieve- 
ment. This plan did not take into account that some 
children need additional time for learning. 

A more recent practice, known as guidance promo- 
tion, recognizes that all children are different and 
that a few will benefit by repeating a grade. It is 
concerned with the individual and has a long-range 
plan of appraisal. 

This plan appears to control the nature of failure 
and guards against the evils of the fixed-standard ap- 
proach, where the acquisition of knowledge is the sole 
criterion for promotion. The guidance aspect of this 
procedure indicates that the failing of a child is too 
significant to his welfare to be taken lightly. 

A continuous-progress plan is less concerned with 
arbitrary standards, grade lines, beginnings and end- 
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ings, failure and promotion. It is more concerned 
with continuity of learning and optimum growth for 
each child. 

A continuous-progress policy has as its core the 
guidance concept. It recognizes that larger blocks of 
time are necessary to serve the varying tempos of the 
child’s growth pattern. It provides an opportunity 
for children who are very slow to develop to have 
additional time without subjecting them to repeti- 
tion or failure. 

The continuous-progress plan is flexible and allows 
some children to move during the year when another 
group will provide them a better learning situation. 
[his policy also makes it possible for some children 
to enter school at a younger age than the majority. 
Within a given class, “floors’”’ are lowered for 
groups and “ceilings” are raised for fast pacers. 

A pure continuous-progress plan is a completely 
nongraded school, which cuts across age lines as well 
as grade lines to form mixed groups. This procedure 
appears to be a promising practice for serving chil- 
dren as they are—different in many ways. As age and 
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grade barriers are completely removed, 
problems will disappear. 

Superintendent Williams—Generally, a guidance- 
promotion policy is in keeping with the philosophy 
of meeting individual needs. 

Principal Howard—Neither a grade- standard policy 
nor a continuous- promotion policy is consistent with 
what educators know about the individual differences 
and needs of. children. Only a guidance-promotion 
policy, which carefully weighs the factors involved in 
successful pupil achievement and selects for the stu- 
dent the best available placement, 
educationally sound. 

Superintendent Metcalf—To go back either to a 
fixed-standard policy of promotion from grade to 
grade in the elementary school or to a high-school 
diploma awarded on the basis of a fixed standard for 
all would disregard the psychological implications of 
public education and would not be compatible with 
the present framework of American society. 


promotion 
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What is the relationship, if any, between a flexible- 
promotion policy in the elementary school and the 
academic program of the secondary school? 

Teacher Duboise—When a flexible- or continuous- 
promotion policy is used in the elementary school, it 
leaves only two paths for secondary education to 
follow: Either many of the would-have-been-repeaters 
are kept in the grade that is considered the dividing 
line until a few pass and the rest reach the age that 
releases them, or the standards are continually low- 
ered until a high-school diploma is merely a piece of 
meaningless paper. 

Principal Howard—Most high-school students at- 
tend schools of large enrollment. This makes possible 
the organization of numerous classes in the required- 
subject areas and allows for flexibility in grouping. 
Under such a plan it should be easier rather than 
more difficult to operate on a flexible-promotion pol- 
icy at the secondary level. 

Superintendent Williams—Flexibility is desirable 
in the elementary school to the extent that it helps to 
co-ordinate children’s maturity and academic achieve- 
ment, thus enabling them to carry on their secondary- 
school studies when they move on to that level. 

Superintendent Metcalf—Effective programs at the 
elementary level tend to spread the achievement pat- 
tern of students as they progress through the grades. 
Students with high mental capacity are stimulated by 
individualized instruction to widen their scope of 
interests and to broaden their learnings. Students of 
low mental ability often progress slowly and do not 
develop vision and depth of insight. 

Good teaching at every level motivates students of 
whatever capacity to do their best and to achieve 
progress within the scope of their limitations. Inter- 
ested parents and stimulating home environment are 
an additional aid to more fortunate students, and use 
by the school of laboratory and community resources 
adds to the breadth of learning. 
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Sound educational administration requires provi- 
sion at the high-school level for wide diversities in 
interests, abilities, and achievements of the entering 
high-school group. Curriculum and _ instruction in 
high-school years must be so planned as to continue 
effective education for all. 

Brighter students, through programs of acceleration 
and enrichment, may not only complete normal grad- 
uation requirements but may enter college with ad- 
vanced standing in English, mathematics, foreign 
languages, and other fields. Retarded learners may be 
taught in special classes using elementary content but 
emphasizing skills which provide for normal living 
in an adult society. 


What effect does a school system’s promotion pol- 
icy have on school cost? 

Principal Howard—Twenty-five years ago it was 
not uncommon to require up to twenty per cent of the 
children to repeat the first grade. Such a plan would 
require twenty per cent more first-grade teachers and 
twenty per cent more classrooms with furniture, equip- 
ment, and supplies. ‘Together these would be a con- 
siderable cost item in the school budget. 

Since research dealing with promotion is clear-cut 
in its finding that nonpromotion usually does not 
result in improved academic achievement and usually 
does impair emotional health and the will to succeed, 
it seems futile to spend money on a repeated year of 
schooling. 

Superintendent Williams—I{ a 
provides adequate educational services and programs 


school’s program 


for all its students, the promotional policy has little 
effect on school costs. 


What data are available to help a teacher make 
a reasonable guess concerning which student will 
profit by promotion and which by failure? 

Principal Howard—TVeachers are 
to observe and foster the emotional, physical, and 


trained initially 
educational development of children. Experience in- 
creases their ability to use this knowledge in predict- 
ing a child's probable success for an ensuing year. 
Teachers and through conferences. and 
other media, exchange information about the child. 
School records are becoming more comprehensive. 
Many school systems have statements of standards 
which teachers may use as guides. Principals, school 
nurses, counselors, and other school personnel are 
available to confer with the In addition, a 
standardized tests is available. 
Superintendent Williams—In our schools, teachers 
have cumulative records which 


parents, 


teacher. 
variety of 


include information 
on personality, data on scholastic achievement, family 
background, and in most instances diagnostic test re- 
sults. Teachers study this information and can com- 
pare it with clinical studies that have been made in 
the areas of human growth and development. 
Professor Dimond—Data on physical maturity and 


mental ability are commonly employed. Academic rec- 
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ords such as reading scores should be examined in 
terms of potential achievement and extent of im- 
provement over previous records. 

The family background needs study: Children from 
culturally deprived homes profit little from being 
failed. Occasionally, children from upper middle- 
class homes may be encouraged to strive harder by 
being given low grades or by being failed. But if 
highly competitive parents are already pushing such 
children beyond their best abilities, these same pro- 
cedures only add further pressure to an already over- 
burdened child. 

A look ahead as to what the next teacher or school 
is like provides valuable data too. Failing a child in 
order to leave the child with a warm, understanding 
teacher who is accustomed to helping children of 
varying abilities is probably wiser than passing this 
child to a rigid taskmaster who expects all children 
to do superior work. Retention in a school where 
learning is adapted to differences is sometimes bette 
than passing to a school where lock-step learning is 
the rule. 

The impact of friends is also worthy of attention. 
Will going ahead with one’s companions help main- 
tain a social sense of being part of an important 
group? Will holding a child back enable him to win 
the respect of new friends? 

An examination of teachers’ own motives is desir- 
able too. Is a pupil failed for punitive reasons? Is a 
pupil passed to get rid of a “nuisance’’? Is the deci- 
sion made on a professional basis of what is best fon 
the individual? 

Reactions of the parents and the pupil should be 
assessed also. How will they feel about the decision? 
What insights into school problems do they reveal? 
How much understanding of the situation do they 
have? 


—_—_— — 


A frustrated pupil can almost break a teacher’s heart, 
but love, faith, and hard work can do more than pity. 


David S. Strickler Phot 





Accelerating 


PROMOTION 


the Academically Talented 


PPVHE step most frequently taken in the past to meet 
the needs of children whose capacities outstripped 
the level of their classmates was known as accelera- 
By this, the earliest users of the term ordinarily 
meant having a child skip a grade and placing him 
with children older than he who were doing work 
which the school authorities felt he too could accom- 
plish. This practice enjoyed a temporary vogue, but 
eventually it fell from favor for a variety of reasons. 

Interest in acceleration has been revived in recent 
years. Although the term now embraces more complex 
procedures than merely placing a child with a chron- 
ologically older group, grade skipping, too, has come 
in for further consideration. 

It is now widely held that if skipping grades is re- 
sorted to advisedly and accompanied by careful guid- 
ance, the disadvantages can be kept at a minimum. 
Special tutoring in areas not covered by the student, 
but which are fundamental to later mastery of the 
curriculum, will help eliminate the problem of missed 
learnings. 

If, in addition, 


tion. 


the teacher of the class to which the 
student is moved is sympathetic to his special needs 
and interested in the problems and challenges of the 
gifted, there should be little or no ill effects academi- 


cally. 


The possibility of complications in social and psy- 
chological adjustment—formerly considered likely—is 
now thought to have been greatly overemphasized. In- 
tellectual giftedness is frequently accompanied by ad- 


vanced maturity in other areas as well, so that the ad- 
justment problems often never arise at all. 


Speeding Up the Student 


When compared with more recent techniques for 
accelerating the child’s progress through the curricu- 
lum, simple grade-skipping seems somewhat crude. 
However, the fact that research has detected so few ill 
effects from this generally recognized ‘‘worst” accelera- 
tion technique has prompted exploration along other 
lines leading to the same ends. 

Some school systems allow the child to advance at 
his own speed through the regular school program, 
graduating earlier than if he were held in the ‘“‘educa- 


idditional information about promotion and other adminis- 
trative practices concerned with gifted students may be found 
in Administration: Procedures and School Practices for the 
Academically Talented Student in the Secondary School, pub- 
lished jointly by the NEA Project on the Academically 
Talented Student and NEA’s National Association of Sec- 
ondary-School Principals (single copy, $1.25; quantity dis- 
counts available; order from NEA). 
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tional lock step.” One of the methods by which this 
is achieved is the curricular organization allowing 
gifted children to complete in two years the work 
normally covered in three. This is frequently en- 
countered at the junior high-school level. 

It is argued that since a gifted child is able to master 
the subject matter in a shorter time than children of 
average intellectual ability, he should have the oppor- 
tunity of going on to more advanced work when he 
is ready for it. 

The disadvantages of missed learnings, so often 
stressed in connection with grade skipping, do not per- 
tain since the student has not skipped any material but 
rather has covered it at a faster rate. 

This plan is increasingly encountered at the ele- 
mentary-school level in the “ungraded primary unit.” 
When a child has mastered the skills essential for un- 
dertaking fourth-grade material, he is allowed to enter 
that grade despite the fact that he is younger and may 
have spent considerably less than three years in the 
primary unit. 

A program for admission to college with advanced 
standing was initially studied in 1951 under the spon- 
sorship of the Fund for the Advancement of Educa- 
tion. Its aim was to 


“enrich and accelerate general 
education in 


the eleventh through the fourteenth 
grades by providing abler students the equivalent of 
certain college-grade work in their later years of high 
school, thus enabling them to ‘leap frog’ some of the 
early work in college.” 

With the passage of time, the project, now called 
the Advanced Placement Program, has grown con- 
sistently in the number of students and colleges par- 
ticipating. 

What the program means in practice is that students 
who pass examinations covering freshman college- 
course material are allowed to proceed immediately 
with work on the sophomore level. This frees time 
either for more advanced work in the same subjects 
or for college work in other fields. 


Advantages of Acceleration 
\. Harry Passow, who has done much research about 
the gifted, has formulated a list of the advantages and 
disadvantages of acceleration. The advantages which 
he Nigh 2 include the following: 

Acceleration provides the gifted with opportuni- 
ties commensurate with their ability to progress and 
places them in the grade corresponding to level of ma- 
turity rather than to chronological age. 


2. Students should be allowed to acquire educational! 
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attainments in the shortest time needed. Since research 
shows little correlation between achievement in a given 
area and the time devoted (o its study, gifted children 
should be encouraged to proceed at their own rate. 

3. Indications are that a person’s outstanding cre- 
ative accomplishments are products of early adult life. 
This peak of creativity is used to greatest advantage 
when students are enabled to complete their educa- 
tional preparation and to enter productive careers 
earlier than would be possible in a rigid system of 
grade progress. 

!. Emotional maladjustments may result from keep- 
ing children in classes which do not challenge them. 
Achieving below potential ability is probably more 
harmful than the temporary difficulties attendant up- 
on being placed with somewhat older students. 

5. Acceleration is a form of enrichment; the time 
saved in mastering fundamental learnings makes pos- 
sible more work in a given field, 
other areas of interest. 


or additional work in 


6. The saving of a year or more enables a student to 
complete advanced or graduate work without having 
to delay marriage and independent living. 

7. If able students are allowed to save a vear or more 
in their public schooling, the consequent lowering in 
school years and school costs, and increased man-years 
of productivity will result in lower costs and significant 
savings for students, parents, 
ties. 


schools, and communi- 

The most obvious advantages of acceleration need 
hardly be labored: Pupils are felt to be stimulated to 
do work of their best quality when they are not kept 
in a group of less able students. Furthermore, gifted 
children are usually advanced in maturity as well as 
in academic ability. In addition, there is evidence that 
acceleration contributes to increased social maturity; 
when confronted with classmates of greater 
accelerated students are 
respect as well. 


maturity, 
stimulated to grow in this 

Research has shown that, upon entry into college, 
students who have been accelerated continue to per- 
form as well as, and usually better than, 
classmates. 


their older 
At the same time, they participate in co- 
curricular activities and give every evidence of being 
socially and psychologically adjusted. 


Disadvantages of Acceleration 


Among the objections to acceleration listed by Pas- 
sow are the following: 

Rich learning experiences do not necessarily come 
from a fixed pattern of subject matter. Although the 
time spent on particular activities can be decreased, 
studies in depth and breadth also contribute an essen- 
tial ingredient to the learning process. 

There are better ways of eliminating the boredom 
resulting from lack of challenge than reducing time 
spent in class. 

Intellectual maturity may not go hand in hand 
with social and emotional maturity when younger stu- 
dents are placed with older ones. This may result in a 
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Some school systems allow the student to advance at 
his own speed through the regular school program. 


denial of leadership opportunities to those whose 
physical or social maturity is less than that of the older 
students. 

1. Acceleration may deny bright students the time 
and opportunity to think, reflect, explore, and appre- 
ciate. The pressures for rapid progress may result in a 
curtailment of creativity. 

5. Students with like mental age but different chron- 
ological age may perform qualitatively quite different- 
ly; the more difficult work provided for the gifted child 
through acceleration may not necessarily yield more 
appropriate experiences. 

6. Equal acceleration in all areas does not take into 
account differences in rates of maturation. A student 
ready for rapid progress in one area may not be ready 
for it in another area. 

Acceleration tends to separate the gifted from 
his age peers and to emphasize differences in ability. 
This separation may lead to undesirable social and 
behavior patterns. 

8. Pure skipping may leave serious gaps in the stu- 
dent’s learnings, which, in turn, may affect his later 
educational attainments. 


Conclusion 


The real question seems to be: What type of acceler- 
ation is best for meeting the individual needs of each 
gifted child? Not all types can do all things for all stu- 
dents. But the evidence presented by research indi- 


cates that the principle itself isasalutary one. + 





crossED a bubbling brook, fol- 
lowed a narrow winding road 
up the Appalachian Moun- 
tains to a small plateau, and there 
it was—the Indian Gap Elementary 
School. The whitewashed, rectan- 
gular building was superimposed 
against a magnificent backdrop of 
towering mountains, deep valleys, 
and blue sky. 

I had come many miles to see this 
school and later many more 
like it as a preliminary step in the 
NEA Research Division study of 
the one-teacher schools. What a 
shabby school. . . . 

“Be proud of me,” the 
seemed to 


Saw 


school 
“American educa- 
tion has its traditions here!” 

I saw no_ well-tended school 
ground with shiny slides and in- 
tricate jungle gyms. The school 
was built on a lumpy pasture of 
tall grass and tangled bushes. At 
the far end of the school ground, 
several bald spots indicated a base- 
ball diamond. A cow grazed in the 
distance. All the classical features 
of a one-teacher school were visible 

a pump, a flag pole, a woodshed, 
and two little outhouses. 


"Tuumry-seven years ago, the 
U.S. Office of Education stated that 
the one-teacher school buildings 
were the meanest, the supplies the 
scantiest, the school term the 
shortest; and that these schools 
were staffed by the most inexperi- 
enced and inadequately prepared 
group of teachers in the United 
States. 


Say, 


Much has happened since then— 
or has it? At first sight, time seemed 
to have overlooked this one-teacher 
school. 

A shy little face appeared at a 
window only to disappear. Then 
the county school superintendent 
led me into a world of American 
education I had not explored be- 
fore. 

As I entered the classroom, I 
detected the musty odor peculiar to 
classrooms. The gracious Mrs. Oth- 
mar and fourteen friendly chil- 
dren, age six to twelve, made me 
welcome. 

I sat at the 


back of the room 


Vr. Iwamoto is a research assistant in 
the NEA Research Division. 
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Remember Me? I’m a 


By DAVID IWAMOTO 


and observed the class session. The 


lessons were conducted informally. 


Alone or in groups the pupils 
were engaged in a variety of learn- 
ing activities. The older pupils 
helped the younger, and Mrs. 
Othmar was everywhere. It was 
evident that learning was taking 
place. 

About 400,000 elementary-school 
children in 1958-59 went to 23,695 
one-teacher schools staffed by 2% 
of all teachers in the 
country. These are not large figures 
considering that only forty-one 
years ago, 71%, of all public schools 
were one-teacher schools staffed by 
one-third of all classroom teachers 
and patronized by one-fourth of 
all school children. The one-teach- 
er schools are passing, but are not 
yet gone. 

Recently, when the NEA Re- 
search Division asked a sampling 
of the nation’s one-room school 
teachers to evaluate their school 


classroom 


program, 7.2% said that they had 
an excellent program (better than 
that of most larger schools) , 58.9% 
said that they had a good program 
(equal to that of many larger 
schools) , 31.4°% said that they had 
a fair program (but not as good as 
that of most larger schools), and 
2.5%, said that they had a poor 
program (far below that of nearly 
all larger schools) . 


Asout forty-five years ago the 
typical teacher of a one-room 
school was a woman, age twenty- 
one, single, with only a high-school 
education and very little teaching 
experience. In 1959, the typical 
teacher of a one-room school was 
a woman, age forty-five, who was 
married, had two children, had two 
years of academic training beyond 
high school, and had an average of 
eleven years of teaching experience. 

In spite of this progress, those 
who teach one-room schools are 


Teachers in one-teacher schools are paid 
less than the average classroom teacher. 


AND OVER 


$3000 TO $3499 25.1% 
$2000 TO $2999 50.9% 


NEA Research Division 


“AVERAGE 
‘SALARY, 
ONE-TEACHER 


pie lele/ a 


TEACHERS, $2954 
BELOW $2000 4.4% ee . 





One-Teacher School 


still short on academic training. In 
fact, 84% of them have had less 
than four years of college prepara- 
tion. Only 16% of them have had 
four or more years of college, and 
only 3.2% have had five or more 
years of college preparation. By 
contrast, in 1955-56, about 
thirds of all elementary school 
teachers had a bachelor’s degree, 
and one-eighth held a master’s de- 
gree in 1955-56. 

But the teachers of one-room 
schools are not academically stag- 
nant. Thousands flock to summer 
school each year to earn their col- 
lege degrees. 

In 1959, the teachers of one- 
room schools were asked to give 
the year in which they completed 
their most recent 
for which they received college 
credit. Almost two-thirds of the 
1592 teachers reported a course 
completed either in 1958 or in 
1959. About 87°% of the teachers 
had received their college credits 
in the past five years. 

The average time 
school duties inside and outside 
one-room schools was fifty-four 
hours per week in 1959. But the 
average salary was $2954 in that 
year. 

The average salary of all public- 
school classroom teachers in the 
United States was $4797 in 1958-59. 

The average one-teacher school 
was in session for 36 weeks in 1959. 
When two additional weeks are 
added—one for presession and an- 
other for postsession duties, it can 
be seen that the one-room school 
teacher was paid $1.44 an hour 
before taxes in 1959. 

These meager earnings must be 
budgeted carefully to get a teacher 
through the summer months. To 
acquire the necessary funds to at- 
tend a college summer school must 


two- 


college course 


devoted to 
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take years of planning, sacrifice, 
and privation. 


A LARGE potbellied stove had 
first caught my attention as we 
entered the classroom. It must get 
quite warm for the children seated 
nearest the stove. I was told that 
in winter a bucket of water is kept 
on top of the stove to keep the 
humidity at a comfortable level. 

In 1959, over half of all one- 
teacher schools were heated by 
stoves. Winter mornings are so 
cold that Mrs. Othmar frequently 
marches the children around the 
stove to the “Children’s Marching 
Song” in order*to help them get 
warm. 

The water from the well is so 
bad that Mrs. Othmar brings a 
jug of drinking water each day. 
One child folded a square of note- 
book paper into a cup and took a 
drink from the water jug. 

What happens in other schools? 
Only one-third of one - teacher 
schools had running water in 1959. 
Most had a well or a cistern. Other 
schools hauled water from a near- 
by stream or river. 


Graneinc around the room I 
noticed a world map with Serbia 
still on it, a corner library, and an 
old set of encyclopedias. One side 
of the room was decked with class 
projects. In the middle and high 
on the front wall hung Gilbert 
Stuart’s “George Washington.” A 
large unabridged dictionary, a ra- 
dio, 2 portable record player, a 
globe, a small American flag, and 
an aquarium completed the room’s 
equipment. 

Some one-teacher schools re- 
ceived help from the county super- 
intendent’s office or other central 
agency in 1959. Audio-visual and 
other instructional materials were 


made available to 50.2% of these 
schools last year. 

Regular health examinations 
were made available to 57.8% of 
the schools. Special teachers for the 
physically handicapped served 66%, 
special teachers for the mentally 
handicapped served 12.6%, guid- 
ance counselors served 12.6%, spe- 
cial music instructors served 21.6%, 
and special art instructors were 
available for 15.1% of these schools. 

About ten o'clock each morn- 
ing, a parent comes to Mrs. Oth- 
mar’s school to serve milk and pre- 
pare lunch in the kitchen the men 
of the community had built. The 
kitchen is just large enough for 
a small oil stove, an icebox, a sink 
holding a pan of water, and a 
small table. Mothers prepare lunch 
from government-distributed | sur- 
plus food. 

Only 8.8% of the one-teacher 
schools had an adequate hot-lunch 
service in 1959. About 2% served 
only hot soup and milk, 2.7% 
served only hot soup, and a little 
over 11% only milk. In about 2% 
of the schools, the teacher prepared 
one hot dish daily. In some schools, 
the children brought soup and 
frankfurters or hamburgers which 
the teachers heated on a burner. 

Home and school are inseparable 
in many one-teacher schools. Not 
only is the schoolhouse a place for 
children, but it also is the center 
for community, civic, recreational, 
and religious activities 


I LEFT with a mixed feeling of 
sorrow and admiration. I took one 
last look at the old weather-beaten 
school. Surely it must be at least 
50 years old. The average one- 
teacher school is forty-two years old. 
Over one-fifth of them were built 
before 1900 and over 4% before 
1870. 

To the courageous and dedicated 
Mrs. Othmar and to thousands of 
other teachers of one-room schools 
go our respect and admiration. 
Many teachers would refuse to 
work under such primitive condi- 
tions. But, when a sampling of 
such teachers were asked whether 
they would teach in a one-room 
school if they could start over 


again, 94.2% answered Yes. + + 


) 
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providing liberal education 

are falling down on the job. 
In fact, a critical review of the his- 
tory of American higher education 
and of its present purposes and 
programs raises the question of 
whether, without drastic reversals 
of policy, liberal education can be 
generally re-estabished in the col- 
leges and universities of the United 
States. 

The present shortcomings of lib- 
eral-arts colleges cannot be cor- 
rected until the coercive power of 
the graduate faculties over these 
institutions is exposed to public 
view and then ameliorated. Such 
a disclosure ought properly to be- 
gin with a review of one historical 
fact: that the very educational 
leaders responsible for establish- 
ment of the earliest graduate insti- 
tutions recognized that the pur- 
poses of advance graduate study 
and those of undergraduate liberal 
education were incompatible and 
to a degree mutually detrimental. 


‘| HE institutions responsible tor 


Tue builders of the American 
university foresaw that making re- 
search and training of scholars a 
central activity in the enterprise of 
higher education would do what 
it has now actually done: confuse 
the purposes of the liberal-arts col- 
leges and misdirect their efforts. 


Dr. McGrath, former U.S. Commis- 
sioner of Education, is executive officer, 
Institute of Higher Education, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia. 
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As these pioneers apprehended, 
supremacy of graduate education 
with its emphasis on research and 
transmission of specialized knowl- 
edge has transformed and distorted 


the 
nity. 

The mores, the administrative 
organization, the rewards of aca- 
demic life, the very tissue of the 
academic organism, have been so 
altered that liberal-arts colleges 
have ceased to have a distinctive 
existence or mission. Worse, they 
are no longer free to determine the 
policies governing the education 
of their own students. 

Although the graduate faculties 
are largely responsible for the pres- 
ent shortage of college teachers, 
that is not their sole adverse effect 
on liberal-arts colleges. By trans- 
forming liberal-arts colleges from 
institutions for general education 
into agencies for the initial voca- 
tional education of scholars, the 
graduate schools in a measure deny 
society the services which the col- 
leges ought to perform. 

They produce college teachers 
prepared, not primarily for their 
chosen work, but rather for re- 
search activities of a limited char- 
acter. Through the control of the 
political machinery in the academic 
community, they determine the 
policies governing promotions and 
salaries. By their arrogation of 
authority to define the conditions 
of professional advancement in 
terms of research and publication, 


American academic commu- 








they divert the energies of college 
teachers from their proper em- 
ployments. 

Further, they consistently op- 
pose, often with shocking success, 
the attempts of liberal-arts colleges 
to resume the time-honored func- 
tion of providing a general edu- 
cation for youth regardless of their 
vocational objectives. But, most 
important, they have splintered the 
corporate body which once was the 
liberal-arts college into small and 
often completely unrelated depart- 
mental units. They have thus 
transformed the unified college 
curriculum into an agglomeration 
of subjects typically assembled in 
meaningless patterns according to 
the whims of students or (more 
commonly) of their departmentally 
loyal advisers. 


No panacea exists for the deep- 
ening shortage of college teachers. 
If, however, graduate schools 
would now begin to make necessary 
changes in their policies and prac- 
tices, they could considerably amel- 
iorate a situation which otherwise 
will severely debilitate American 
life. The achievement of this de- 
sirable social objective will depend 
upon the willingness of graduate 
schools to take the following ac- 
tions: 

1. Provide programs for prospec- 
tive college teachers that are some- 
what different from those for other 
graduate students who expect to 
make research their primary work 
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and who have a demonstrable apti- 
tude for and interest therein. 

2. Broaden the education of fu- 
ture college teachers throughout 
the undergraduate and graduate 
years. Since the bulk of the in- 
struction which faculty members 
in liberal-arts colleges give is pri- 
marily general education, the train- 
ing of such teachers will be more 
effective if it extends beyond a 
single department or discipline. 

3. Establish the meaning of the 
research requirement for the doc- 
tor’s degree with more realism and 
candor than have _ characterized 
past treatments of this crucial sub- 
ject. 

4. Require that future college 
teachers attend a seminar for at 
least one academic year, preferably 
the last in graduate school, to gain 
an understanding of the whole en- 
terprise of higher education and 
the place of their own work in it. 

5. Require that prospective 
teachers serve an apprenticeship in 
a college classroom under the su- 
pervision of an accomplished teach- 
er before assuming sole responsi- 
bility for instruction. 


Unoer present conditions the 
customs, if not the rules and regu- 
lations, of graduate faculties nor- 
mally confine the prospective col- 
lege teacher to a severely limited 
range of learning and thus prevent 
his being educated for his future 
professional duties. With notable 
exceptions, the graduate experi- 
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Library of Congress Collection 


Graduate schools concentrate the prospective college teacher’s atten- 
tion on the minutiae of specialized knowledge, claims Dr. McGrath. 


ence does not cultivate the capacity 
for the interrelation of facts and 
theories which is indispensable in 
successful undergraduate teaching. 

Indeed, too commonly the prac- 
tices of graduate schools do the 
very reverse. By requiring students 
to devote almost their whole time 
to the deeper and deeper penetra- 
tion of narrower and narrower 
areas of learning, they discourage, 
if not prevent, the intellectually 
adventurous student from ranging 
widely even in fields adjacent to 
his own. They concentrate his at- 
tention on the minutiae of special- 
ized knowledge and foster the proc- 
esses by which it is created. 

The result is an individual in- 


adequately prepared for the nor- 
mal teaching obligations of a 
faculty member in a liberal-arts 
college, and regrettably a person 
often conditioned by his graduate 
experiences to view these duties as 
necessary evils endured for the 
privilege of teaching advanced 
courses and doing research. 

Until the studies, the research 
experience, and the dissertation 
are such as to enable many more 
students to extend their graduate 
experience beyond the boundaries 
of a single discipline, colleges can- 
not hope to obtain nearly enough 
of the kinds of teachers they so 
urgently need. 

A mere stringing of the beads of 
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unrelated courses in the natural 
sciences, the social sciences, or the 
humanities along a_ curriculum 
thread will, however, be little bet- 
ter preparation for the college 
teacher than the present piling up 
of blocks of specialized courses in 
a single discipline. What is re- 
quired is instruction which causes 
the student to see and to under- 
stand the relations between the 
facts and theories of various sub- 
ject matters and thus to gain a 
comprehensive knowledge of the 
structure of learning and the com- 
plex conditions of life. 

If the college teacher is to be 
continuously informed about the 
varied and _ significant develop- 
ments in the sciences or the hu- 
manities, which ought to’ be 
promptly put into circulation 
among citizens generally, he must 
devote his time to reading and re- 
flecting on the original findings of 
investigators. Scholarship in_ his 
case means knowing his subject 
broadly, not narrowly, and being 
able to see the relationships and 
the philosophical significance of 
new knowledge as it is produced. 

The college teacher must devote 
his time largely to keeping himself 
informed about the development 
of new theories and knowledge in 
his own and related fields. Hence, 
the concept of research as an inte- 
gral part of the Ph.D. degree pro- 
gram for college teachers ought to 
be broad enough to include intel- 
lectual activity concerned with the 
integrating of large bodies of di- 
versified knowledge in meaningful 
units of instructional materials. 

These proposals for the reform 
of graduate education for college 
teachers are neither radical nor, 
except in detail, especially new. 
From the beginning of graduate 
work in the United States, many 
of the ablest, most gifted research 
scholars have recognized the basic 
difference between the activities of 
research and those of college teach- 
ing. iy 

They were convinced that the 
education of college students 
would be increasingly neglected 
or damaged by the effects of the 
partial and misdirected purposes 
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of graduate education. The fears of 
these prescient educational states- 
men have been realized beyond 
their most extravagant predictions. 

Even if a number of institutions 
were to undertake the urgent re- 
sponsibility of redesigning the pro- 
gram for prospective college teach- 
ers, other changes would have to 
occur to make the profession more 
attractive. 

If college teaching is to be raised 
to its deserved elevated position in 
society, those who devote a lifetime 
to instructing undergraduates will 
have to feel that their contribution 
to the well-being of the nation and 
its citizens is second to none. Citi- 
zens generally will have to regard 
this calling so highly that teachers 
will not compulsively divert their 
energies to minute research or suf- 
fer enervating feelings of guilt for 
failing to do so. 

As important as the advancement 
of knowledge may be—and no 
thoughtful person would deny the 
incalculable contribution of re- 
search to our national life—the 
education of our people for the 
intelligent discharge of their re- 
sponsibilities in all the manifold 
spheres of living can hardly be 
given a lower value. Yet it is the 
consensus of many thoughtful ob- 
servers that the general education 
of citizens has been sacrificed to 
the training of research workers 
and the propagation of the special- 
ized knowledge they produce. 


Frreinc the colleges from the 
dominance of graduate education 
would accomplish all these desir- 
able ends. Under the proper con- 
ditions of work and compensation, 


college faculty members would 
again dedicate themselves to un- 
dergraduate teaching. The _in- 
ternal conflicts among  depart- 
mental interests, which have in- 
creasingly divided liberal educa- 
tion, would be resolved within the 
larger purpose of providing both 
general education for citizenship 
and special education for work. 

Concomitantly, graduate schools 
would be able to devote their ef- 
forts more effectively to the two 
equally demanding but somewhat 


different responsibilities of edu- 
cating college teachers and train- 
ing investigators. 

Clemenceau once remarked that 
the waging of war was too impor- 
tant a matter to be left to the 
generals. Shaping college educa- 
tion for future American youth is 
likewise a matter of too great im- 
port to be left to the specialists. It 
has been shown that the specialists 
in the various subject-matter de- 
partments have splintered the orig- 
inal unified liberal-arts curriculum 
into a thousand pieces. Moreover, 
the staffs of graduate schools have 
gained dominion not only over 
their own instruction, but also over 
the policies and practices of under- 
graduate colleges. 

Because the colleges of liberal 
arts have virtually lost their rights 
of self-determination, their pro- 
grams have become distorted and 
often aimless. Order can be re- 
stored in the house of liberal edu- 
cation only when those who live 
there can decide the aims and con- 
ditions of their collective life. 


Masy educators in the subject- 
matter departments of universities 
believe that the schools of educa- 
tion which prepare elementary- and 
secondary-school teachers will un- 
dertake similar responsibilities at 
the college level. Such plans are al- 
ready maturing in a number of 
institutions. 

The history of education further 
shows that when an established 
institution fails to satisfy an emerg- 
ing social need, another agency 
either already in existence or 
newly established for the purpose 
fills the vacuum created by indiffer- 
ence or negligence. Whether those 
now responsible for the education 
of college teachers will have the 
understanding and the enterprise 
to meet the demands of the hour is 
a question only they can answer. 

If the graduate schools do not 
deal expeditiously and understand- 
ingly with this problem, the teach- 
ers colleges will do so. + # 


 JouRNAL editors invite comment 
on Dr. McGrath’s provocative ar- 
ticle. 
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Mother 


FAIRE R. EDWARDS 


r was more than thirteen years 
ago that I first turned my “lit 
tle Billy” over to the tende1 

mercies of a kindergarten teacher. 

He was the first of six chidren, and 

by the time June arrives I will have 

chalked up a staggering number ol 

child-vears of PTA sandwiches, mo- 

tions to adjourn, signed report 
cards, and polite little conferences. 

During these years, I have had 
fortune to have many 
happy working partnerships with 
teachers. 


the good 


A few have been remark- 

constructive, and for them I 

will always be deeply grateful. 
Even 


ably 


between the best-meaning 


parents and 


teachers, however, 


some misunderstandings can de- 
velop. You know the teachers’ side, 
so I'd like to tell vou the mothers’ 
side—not to criticize, but to point 


out areas that might be improved. 


Ai the time a mother brings her 
first-born is face to 


to school, she 


Mrs. Edwards is a 


member of the 
Middlesex, Vermont, 


school board. 
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1960 
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It is a dramatic moment when a mother turns 
her first-born over to the kindergarten teacher. 


face with the fact that Junior is 
growing up. In addition, she is 
probably tied down at home taking 
care of a baby or two or three and 
is giving up most of her oppor- 
tunities for adult companionship. 
She is likely to be as hard up fi- 
nancially 
will be. 


as she ever has been o1 
The family does not have 
the benefit of her earning power, 
her husband has not reached the 
peak of his, and the demands can 
be tremendous, especially if there 
is illness to be dealt with or aged 
parents to be helped. 

From this setting vou have mama 
hurrying through her work, getting 
the toddler up early from a nap 
(sitters being’almost impossible to 
find during school hours) , slapping 
on her lipstick, shoving Junior into 
clean clothes, and hurrying off to 
the preschool enrollment session. 
She is in no condition to face the 
first real test of the success of her 
home and family life—for that is 
what school enrollment really is. 

Our care of our babies is the first 


real demonstration of our ability 
to perform as adults. We are 
influenced by family cus- 
toms, some of which we have fol- 
lowed and some defied. Were we 
right? Will Junior stand out favo 


1? 


Or will 


greatly 


ably among others? some- 
thing awful happen? Will he dis- 
grace himself and his family? 

Isn't it 
training, 


nice that, by instinct or 
and 
unusually 


gentle women? Don’t we wish they 


most kindergarten 


first-grade teachers are 
all were? 


Awvnou. we've gotten Junio 
enrolled, what then? Well, we hope 
there’s a good PTA. It offers an 
unequalled chance for the novice 
parent to and 
waistline and to learn many things 


with the 


grow in wisdom 


minimum of discomfort. 

First, we had to learn what the 
school has a right to expect of us. 
You know the bit about getting 
boots big enough and having fin- 
gernails clean, not to mention the 
scalp! There’s the we-haven’t- 
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enough - library -books-so- will- you - 
please - get - ’em - back - promptly 
speech that always hit me hard, 
since my cherubs were chronic of- 
fenders. Even when PTA programs 
are good (and there’s a spot where 
the professional staff can make a 
world of difference!), one learns 
most in the informal chats over 
coftee. 

It is probably harder than you 
realize for us to get children off to 
school in good order when family 
conditions get really difficult. Every 
family problem, especially illness 
and financial reverses, takes up a 
lot of the mother’s time and energy. 

There can come a time when she 
just doesn’t have the money for 
big enough overshoes or the energy 
to chase Junior up the stairs for the 
third time about those ears. And 
the request that boys wear a clean 
shirt every day is asking a lot from 
mothers of big families. It is not 
always easy for a large and _ per- 
petually broke family to live up 
to the expectations of people with 
one or no children. Some of you 
don’t know how badly off some of 
us are. 

One thing you most certainly de- 
serve is our co-operation in the 
matter of studies. However, it is 
not always simple to know exactly 
how to co-operate. We know we're 
supposed to motivate but not to 
teach; I just wish I knew the dif- 
ference. I do know that we are not 
supposed to try to teach the chil- 
dren how to read until you get your 
hands on them first. After that, as 
[ understand it, we are expected 
to tell them the meaning of new 
words. As for counting, you can’t 
keep the five-year-olds from it. 


n 

Now when it comes to what we 
can expect from our professional 
people, it is much easier for par- 
ents to speak up. For one thing, 
we wish you would all be truly pro- 
fessional people. 


You have some 
wonderful national and state codes 
of ethics, and it would be nice if 
the members of the profession all 
knew about them. 

I know of one occasion when a 
parent had to tell some of the 
members of the professional com- 
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mittee of a city teachers association 
what was in their own state code 
of ethics! This sort of thing is un- 
fortunate and unnecessary. 

Among bits of unprofessional 
conduct we have encountered was 
the experience of having our own 
children discussed by teachers with 
other members of the class or with 
another grade—and I don’t mean 
favorable discussion. In one case, 
the teacher implied that the child 
was maladjusted; in another, the 
teacher discussed the child’s long 
absence without telephoning to 
learn that the youngster had scarlet 
fever. 

This type of problem should be 
corrected within the profession. It 
has been my observation that, for 
some reason, the ethical members 
of the profession are either unable 
or unwilling to believe that such 


Enough is as good as a feast. 
—John Heywood 


violations of professional standards 
do exist. I wish they were right. 

You, by the very nature of your 
work, should be better educated, 
more articulate, and certainly bet- 
ter prepared to understand human 
behavior than the average of us 
laymen. Hence, by your prepara- 
tion, you should be able to meet 
the less verbal, less educated par- 
ents more than halfway. The less 
articulate parents lack even the 
vocabulary to express their anxie- 
ties. You need a lot of empathy, 
which, fortunately, many of you 
have. 

Perhaps some of the parents’ 
greatest problems stem from a lack 
of sufficient administration in the 
schools. One of the things I have 
found the hardest is just getting a 
chance to talk with a teacher. Un- 
less there is a supervising princi- 
pal, one does not like to telephone 
the school for an appointment, and 
it is sometimes very hard to syn- 
chronize with a teacher who is run- 
ning on a complicated schedule. 

The mother has to get hold of 
the car, leave the baby with a 
neighbor, and then find the teach- 


er, who may well have to dash off 
to a course or a meeting some- 
where. Maybe she catches the 
teacher, maybe she doesn’t. What- 
ever happens, the chances are not 
too good for her being in a mood 
conducive to a tranquil solu.ion of 
the problem. Of course, a good 
principal can fix things like that 
in a trice. 


Ano now we come to an area’ in 
which I am convinced that both 
parents and teachers could mend 
their ways. I refer to just plain 
understanding the action of local 
government. Because you, as a 
group, are the better educated, 
your ignorance, where it exists, is 
even worse than ours. 

For example, it is not unheard 
of for both parents and _ teachers 
to expect extra, nonemergency ap- 
propriations in the middle of the 
fiscal year, which is almost impos- 
sible to accomplish within the legal 
framework of 
ments. 

Over a period of years, I have 
seen a shocking lack of knowledge 
and understanding of local educa- 
tional problems by some members 
of both groups. Even where school 
boards hold open meetings, re- 
ported in the press, there is a tend- 
ency to refer to the local authori- 
ties as a mysterious “they” and to 
act as though “they” had some sort 
of supernatural powers and were 
given to muttering weird incan- 
tations. 

While I admit readily 
that any group of people can some- 
times produce inexplicable actions, 
“they” are still human and often 
quite well-meaning and intelligent. 
Of course, we should all try to see 
that only the very best people hold 
such important jobs. Even so, no 
one will agree with all the group's 
decisions. However, we can make 
up our minds to be educated about 
them. 

Unless we believe that education 
is the key to freedom, we might 
just as well give up the whole 
struggle. If we do believe it, we 
can accomplish much by trying al- 
ways to improve the way we work 


together. + # 


most local govern- 


would 
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An NEA Opinion Poll 


What Do 


‘ill Seek To Find Out: 


Teachers Think? 


GLEN ROBINSON and CHESTER H. MeCALL, JR. 


' 
o schools place too much em- 


phasis on athletics? Are crit- 
ics right in that 
academically 
soft? Is ability grouping by IQ in 
elementary schools a good idea? 

Would you like to know what 
teachers across the nation really 
think about these and similar ques- 
tions? The NEA Research Division 
is engaged in a dramatically new 
effort to develop techniques for 
finding out. 

Scientific opinion polling 
a simple matter, especially 
you consider that there are more 
than 1.3. million public-school 
classroom teachers and some 40,000 
public-school districts in the United 
States. Time and money will per- 
mit asking only some teachers 
what they think. The problem is 
which teachers and how many. 

If half of the 1.3 million teach- 
ers, let us say, believe that schools 
place too much emphasis on ath- 
letics and the other half believe 
that the present emphasis is about 
right, it would take only two teach- 
ers to give a true picture of teacher 
opinion on this question; provided 
the two teachers you selected held 
different opinions. Chances are 
only 50 in 100 that two such teach- 
ers would be selected. 

The NEA Research Division has 
determined, according to scientific 
procedures, that if 1200 teachers in 


asserting 


public schools are 


is not 
when 


Dr. Robinson is assistant director of 
the NEA Research Division and is in 
charge of the division’s sampling proj- 
ect. Dr. McCall, mathematical statisti- 
cian on the staff of Booz-Allen Applied 
Research, Inc., is consultant on the 
project. 
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The nationwide teacher-opin- 
ion poll is a part of the NEA 
Research  Division’s two-year 
project to improve sampling 
techniques. The. results of the 
first teacher-opinion poll will be 
reported in an early issue of the 
NEA Journal. 


the nation asked this same 
question, the probability of obtain- 
ing a true picture of teacher opin- 
ion could be increased to 99.9 per 
cent. Moreover, the 1200-teache1 
sample would be large enough to 
allow a pollster to say with 95 per 
cent confidence what the separate 
opinions were of men and women 
teachers or of elementary- and sec- 
ondary-school teachers. 

But the catch is to make sure 
that every teacher in the nation has 
an equal chance of being one of 
the 1200 teachers selected in the 
sample. To do this with a specific 
degree of accuracy requires the de- 
velopment and use of techniques 
new to nationwide educational re- 
search. 

The NEA Research Division is 
presently attempting to develop 
and validate such techniques. If 
these efforts prove successful, they 
will yield important technical 
know-how also useful in other areas 
of educational research. 

The division believes that class- 
room teachers have valuable opin- 
ions on current educational issues 
and that it is possible to sample 
and report these opinions with 
speed and accuracy. If appropriate 
methods can be developed, the 


were 


Lage, 


NEA Research Division plans to 
provide the teaching profession 
with surveys similar to the well- 
known Gallup and Roper polls of 
public opinion. 

In these teacher opinion polls, a 
classroom teacher stands only one 
chance in 1120 of being selected in 
any given poll. Since each opinion 
expressed speaks for 1120 teachers, 
you can see how important it is 
that every opinion questionnaire 
be completed and returned. If you 
should receive one of these ques- 
tionnaires in the coming months, 
please do your part by completing 
and returning it promptly. Your 
opinion is important. + # 
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INOSATRS 


TO THE STUDENT 


ILLIONS of years ago, there 
M were no people at all. Dino- 
“ saurs ruled the earth. 

These animals belonged to the 
reptile family and had very small 
brains. ‘““Dinosaur’”’ means “terrible 
lizard,” and many were huge and 
fierce. One type of dinosaur, the 
Bron’to-sau’rus, was eighty, feet 
long. 

Some dinosaurs weighed so much 
they stayed in swamps where the 
water helped hold up their weight. 
Some had short legs and walked 
very slowly. Others had long legs 
and could run very fast. Some laid 
eggs. Some could swim and some 
had bills like ducks. Some ate 
plants and some ate other dino- 
saurs. And whenever they walked, 
they shook the ground like thun- 
der. 

Dinosaurs are divided into two 
groups according to the kind of 
Hipbones they had: lizard-hip and 
bird-hip dinosaurs. 

Most of the lizard-hip dinosaurs 
were meat-eating animals that 
walked on their hind legs. One 
kind, the Ty-ran’no-sau’rus, had a 
buge head and big sharp teeth. It 

; 


never used its front legs for walk- 
ing because they were so small. 
The second group of dinosaurs, 
the bird-hip, ate plants and most 
of them walked on four legs. One 
of these, the Steg’o-sau’rus, had 
large bony disks along its back to. 
protect it against other dinosaurs, 
and spikes on the tip of its tail. 
Another bird-hip dinosaur, the 
An’ky-lo-sau’rus, wore a coat of 
armor covered with spikes, and the 
Tri-cer’a-tops had two long horns 
on his head and one on his nose. 
For a long time it was a good 
world for the dinosaurs, but then 
great changes took place. The 
swamps in which many of them 
lived drained out, the climate 





grew cooler, and even the plants 
changed. 

This was too much for the dino- 
saurs. Scientists believe that the 
plant-eating dinosaurs died first. 
Once they were gone, the meat-eat- 
ing dinosaurs didn’t have enough 
to eat and so they died too. And 
to make matters worse, small ani- 
mals ate the dinosaur eggs. 

All that is left of dinosaurs today 
are their bones, their tracks, and 
their fossilized skins and eggs. By 
studying their skeletons, scientists 
can tell us much about how they 
looked and how they lived. 

The Gobi desert contains a big 
dinosaur graveyard, and many 
skeletons have been found in cer- 
tain rocks in the western United 
States. 


Things To Do 


e See for yourself how long the 
Bron’to-sau’rus was by measuring 


off eighty feet on the playground. 

@ Make a small clay model of the 
dinosaur that interests you most. 

e Find out what other animals 
belong to the reptile family and 
which ones are found in your 
neighborhood. 

e Make a mural of your school 
grounds as they might have looked 
when the dinosaurs were here. 

e If possible, visit a museum 
which has a dinosaur skeleton. 


Books About Dinosaurs 


All About Dinosaurs by Roy Chap- 
man Andrews. 1953. Random. 

The World Book Encyclopedia, Vol- 
ume 4, pp. 1994-1996. 

The Dinosaur Book by Edwin H. 
Colbert. 1951. McGraw. 

Animals of Yesterday by Bertha 
Morris Parker. 1941. Harpers. 

Prehistoric Animals by William E. 
Scheele. 1957. World. 


TO THE TEACHER 


According to a recent study by Random 
House, dinosaurs rank first in children’s read- 
ing interests. Mrs. Narrow, who prepared this 
centerspread, is a teacher at McWillie Ele- 
mentary School, Jackson, Mississippi. “Dino- 
saurs” has been pretested by pupils at that 
school and at Suitland (Maryland) Elemen- 
tary School. Reprints are available, 35 for $1; 
no orders for less than $1. Order from NEA, 
1201 16th St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. # 
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Teaching About Credit Unions 


NEA COMMITTEE on CREDIT UNIONS 


students are 
beginning to take an interest 
in interest 


(OME high-school 


Y rates and to get 
credit for learning about credit. 

\fter a unit entitled 
Credit, and Janking, twelfth- 
graders in Carl Wheaton’s eco- 
nomics course at Cody High School 
in Detroit are able to compare in- 
terest 


Money, 


rates on various types of 
loans, and have learned the great 
advantages of credit unions. 

Mr. Wheaton fortunately has the 
example of the thriving Detroit 
Teachers Credit Union to illustrate 
how credit unions from 
modest beginnings in box files and 
papers on the dining-room tables 
of their treasurers to large enter- 
prises, sometimes involving mil- 
lions of dollars, in large buildings 
of their own. 

He can also point out, using this 
credit union as an example, the 
many services that credit unions 
are able to provide their members. 
These services include not only 
generous dividends on savings and 
an understanding loan policy, but 
also life insurance, check cashing, 
spread-the-check plans for teachers, 
and, last but not least, a feeling of 
co-operative understanding 
fellow workers. 


eTrow 


with 


Carron unions are considered, 
along with other loan-making agen- 
cies, for two or three days in Mr. 
Wheaton’s classes. Over the years 
from 1948 when he first began 
teaching about credit unions to 
apprentices in a vocational high 
school, Mr. Wheaton has developed 
an outiine on credit-union philoso- 
phy and objectives suitable for use 
with all high-school students. 

He uses very little formal teach- 
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ing material but distributes litera- 
ture the Detroit 
Teachers Credit Union, invites stu- 
dents to make oral reports on their 
parents’ participation in various 
types of credit unions, and stimu- 
lates class discussion on the do-it- 
yourself philosophy of credit un- 
IONS. 

A 26% minute, black and white 
film, King’s X, produced by the 
Credit Union National Association, 
ends the unit on credit unions. 
This film teaches the history, pur- 
pose, and philosophy of these in- 
stitutions and illustrates how an 
individual can raise his standard of 
living through wise and proper use 
of his credit union. 


provided — by 


A special course on consumer 
credit was begun in September 1958 
in the Philadelphia high schools. 
This course, unlike Mr. Wheaton’s 
course, was designed primarily for 
students in commercial and distrib- 
utive education, particularly those 
students interested in working in 
credit departments of firms. 

With the help of the Philadel- 
phia Credit Bureau, Wesley E. 
Scott, (director of commercial 
and distributive education), Syd- 
ney Weiss, and Edward Blendon 
(heads of commerce departments 
in the Abraham Lincoln and John 
Bartram High Schools respectively) 
developed a one-semester course on 
credit-office practices. 

Credit unions are considered in 
this course along with credit man- 
agement in banks, department 
stores, hospitals, petroleum com- 
panies, savings and loan com- 
panies, consumer loan companies, 
and specialty shops. 

A Junior Credit Managers Asso- 


ciation, composed of three seniors 
from each local high school who 
come together to hear lectures from 
outstanding business men, was the 
forerunner of this course. 

Wane the establishment of a 
special course on consumer credit 
for business students may require 
some substantial alteration in the 
curriculum, it would be quite .sim- 
ple for many more high schools to 
incorporate the study of credit un- 
ions and other forms of credit in 
one of several social-studies courses. 
Economics, problems of democracy, 
and civics courses lend themselves 
particularly well to study of this 
aspect of our economy. The study 
of credit unions in home-eco- 
nomics courses would also be ap- 
propriate. 

Many educators would agree that 
an understanding of credit mecha- 
nisms is essential today not only 
for those in business, but also for 
all educated and responsible citi- 
zens. ; 

The Credit Union National As- 
sociation (Filene House, Madison, 
Wisconsin) is able to provide some 
teaching materials, including a 
teacher’s manual, What are Credit 
Unions and How Can We Use 
Them? The film, King’s X, used by 
Mr. Wheaton, is also available free 
from the Credit Union National 
Association. 

Teachers who have not yet taken 
the first step toward learning about 
credit unions for themselves are 
encouraged to write to the NEA 
Committee on Credit Unions (1201 
16th St., N.W. Washington 6, D.C.) 
for information about the services 
that teacher credit unions can offer 


them. + # 
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The story of the Tennessee program of 


Summer - School Science and Mathematics 


YHY not use summer-idled 

/ public-school teachers and 

empty classrooms to give ad- 

vanced science and mathematics 

training to superior high-school 
youngsters? 

That’s the question some officials 
at the George Peabody College for 
Teachers and the Tennessee De- 
partment of Education asked them- 
selves last winter. From their an- 
swer came a dramatic 
summer program which 
nationwide interest. 

Nearly 500 talented high-school 
juniors gave up eight weeks of 
their vacation last year to take one 
or more of the toughest 
they've ever had. They dug into 
calculus, electronics, and inorganic 
chemistry, not for academic credit, 
but for the sheer joy of learning. 


high-school 


aroused 


courses 


And their enthusiasm and inter- 
est provided an exciting challenge 
to the thirty-five Tennessee teach- 
ers who took part in the program. 

“These kids really keep you on 
your toes,” said David Levine, who 
taught chemistry and physics in the 
Nashville Center. “I’ve learned a 
lot this summer just from trying to 
answer their questions.” 

In Jackson, physics teacher 
James T. Elizer was stunned by 
the pace of his class. 

“I knew they were a pretty in- 
telligent bunch and I knew they'd 
work,” he said. “But I prepared 
what I thought would be a week’s 
lectures, and we covered them in a 
day and a half. We didn’t skip 
anything either.” 


A GRANT of $51,700 from the Na- 
tional Science Foundation enabled 
the Peabody educators to make 


Mr. Fullerton is education news editor 
for the Nashville Tennessean. 
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their dream a reality. The founda- 
tion was not buying a pig in a 
poke, however, for the college had 
already experimented with a simi- 
lar program in 1958 in the David- 
son County public schools. 


As it worked out last summer, 


the courses were co-sponsored by 
Peabody and the Tennessee State 
Department of Education. Bennie 
Carmichael of Peabody served as 
director, and local principals and 
supervisors were employed as co- 
ordinators. Topnotch scientists and 


Making aspirin was one of the chemistry experi- 
ments calculated to stimulate creative thinking. 


orn Nashville Tennessean 





mathematicians trom len- 


consult- 


several 
nessee colleges served as 
ants. 

Dr. Carmichael and his assistants 
designed the courses not to dupli- 
cate but to supplement high-school 
and college mathematics, chemistry, 
and physics. The physics course, 
for instance, concentrated on elec 
tricity and while the 
chemistry emphasized the periodic 
table and experiments calculated 
to stimulate creative thinking. The 
mathematics course stressed the es- 
sential unity of all 
mathematical 
duced 
tions. 


electronics, 


branches of 
thought and _ intro- 
modern concepts of func- 


Students nominated by 
their teachers and principals, then 
screened bv stiff Out of an 
1123, 196 ended up 
in class. The courses were offered 
in fourteen high schools in eight 
Tennessee cities: Memphis, Jack- 
son, Martin, Clarksville, Nashville, 
Murfreesboro, 
Johnson City. 


were 


tests. 


original only 


Chattanooga, and 


The students were drawn 
wide 


from 
however. Some came 
from Alabama and Kentucky. Pri- 
vate- and parochial-school young- 
sters as well as those from publi 
schools were included. 

Most students 


areas, 


said they plan 


Physics study included the 
discussion of how this 
giant TV tube works. 


careers in science, but several took 
the courses for other reasons. 
“Actually, | want to be a Latin 
teacher,” said Linda Jones of An- 
“But any educated person 
should know about physics.” 


tioch. 


Joe Fitzgerald of Memphis hopes 
the work will help him get into the 
United States Air Force Academy. 
But Moses McKissack, grandson ol 
the famous Nashville Negro archi- 
tect, took physics just because he 
was interested in it. His ambition 
is to become an interpreter in an 
international organization. 

Sidnev Davis of 
special 


Clinton had a 


reason for boarding in 
Nashville this summer in order to 
take the courses. 

“After the Clinton High School 
was bombed last year, we had to 
move to a building which had no 
laboratory,” he explained. “We 
a little bit of equipment 
and the teacher did 

experiments — while we 
watched, but we didn’t get to do 
any ourselves. 

“I'm not planning to take up 
science as a career. But I felt I was 
missing something by not being 
able to do those experiments, and 
this summer session 


moved 
over, two or 
three 


was my only 
chance before going to college.” 
The Peabody program was one 


of 116 sponsored by the National 
Science Foundation last summer. 
It was the largest, involving 496 
out of the 6000 students who par- 
ticipated country-wide. 

It also differed from many of the 
other science programs in that it 
used public-school teachers and 
equipment in a cooperative effort 
of local and 
and colleges. 


state school systems 


. 

Thas winter Peabody completed 
an evaluation of the program which 
shows that students who partici- 
pated are doing substantially better 
work in school than those equally 
able students who did not. 

The success of the 
Tennessee 
it has 


program in 
and the wide interest 
attracted indicate there is 
a strong possibility of its 
tried elsewhere in the 
year. 
Meanwhile in 
result of 


being 
nation this 
Tennessee, as a 
the evaluation, two im- 
portant changes have been made in 
the plans for this summer: 

The will run for six 
weeks instead of eight, the other 
two weeks being used for a train- 
ing institute for the teachers; 

Two resident centers will be set 
up to students 


courses 


accommodate un- 


able to commute. 


_ + 
_ 
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Claire Sawyer, Modernage 


it Takes Self-Understanding 


for a teacher to be understandable, to be reachable, 


VER the past hundred years, we 
() have come to understand the 
crucial significance of relation- 
ships upon the development of our 


lives, from the momentous bond 
between mother and child to the 
infinite ramifications throughout 
the entire course of life. 

Man not live without his 
fellow man. His relationships are 
not only integral but absolutely 
to his acculturation and 
to all the dynamics of his growth 
—physical, emotional, and social. 

Therefore, in analyzing the re- 
lationship between teacher and 
child, we are choosing a very seri- 
ous area of consideration, and one 
whose potential in human develop- 
ment has so far been only relatively 
explored. 


does 


necessary 


Tue teacher-child relationship is 
a supportive one in which an indi- 
vidual at a relatively lower level of 
development is involved with an- 
other individual at a relatively 
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to communicate an atmosphere of security 


and equilibrium in the classroom. 


HAROLD MICHAL-SMITH 


higher level of development in a 
mutual effort to stimulate further 
growth for both. This concept of 
mutuality is very important, for no 
one, no matter how highly devel- 
oped, ever ceases to grow. 

In the supportive relationship, 
the teacher helps the child to 
learn, to develop skills, but, in 
turn, perhaps less obviously, the 
teacher is maturing through ex- 
perience, through additional in- 
sights, through the ever-spiraling 
dynamics of relationship. 

Whatever conscious reasons one 
may have for becoming a teacher, 
there is no question that a vocation 
such as this is undertaken by a 
personality who wishes to relate in 
a constructive, helpful way to oth- 
ers. 

The fact is, the teacher’s work 
is one which has validity only in 


relationship to others—the original 
impulse is in the direction. of 
creating positive relationships with 
either children or adults for the 
purpose of helping those children 
or adults. 

Although adverse factors may af- 
fect the teacher-child relationship, 
for most of us it is _ possible, 
through the insights into human 
behavior which we have gained 
from experience and from the the- 
oretical knowledge available to us, 
to work out many of our problems 
toward reasonably acceptable and 
gratifying solutions. 

What then are the problems 
which generally arise in supportive 
relationships and which specifi- 
cally arise in a teaching relation- 
ship? What are the insights that 
are available to us from the field 


Dr. Michal-Smith is associate profes- 
sor of psychology, New York Medical 
College, and director, Division of Psy- 
chology, Metropolitan Medical Center, 
New York City. 
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of mental hygiene as they apply 
to these problems? 


One of the greatest problems 
confronting the teacher is the multi- 
plicity of roles which he must 
maintain, including those which 
are part of his own self-concept, 
those which are part of the chil- 
dren’s concept. those which are 
part of the p..ents’ concept, and 
those which are part of society’s 
concept. 

The one role of the teacher in 
which all concepts merge is that 
of being a valid source of knowl- 
edge and of being able to com- 
municate that knowledge in such 
a manner that others will learn 
from it. This interpretation of the 
teacher’s role is the only basic one, 
and if the matter rested there, we 
would have no further problem. 

However, from society’s point of 
view, the teacher must also be the 
adult who not only imparts the 
values of the community, but rep- 
resents them by a living example. 

Society not only expects the 


teacher to communicate its values 
to children, but to act out those 
values as well, regardless of whether 
or not they are related to his per- 


sonal attitudes and feelings, or 
whether other citizens of the com- 
munity live up to them. 

From the administrative point 
of view, there are additional roles 
that the teacher must play, such as 
record-keeper and evaluator. The 
teacher on one hand must be suf- 
ficiently involved with the children 
to build the transference relation- 
ship necessary for supportive ef- 
forts, but must also, on the other 
hand, be objective enough to meas- 
ure, rate, approve, disapprove, 
qualify, or disqualify the children 
on the basis of performance. 

So here we have a judgmental 
role with all its moral responsibility 
—one which may affect a teacher 
with an overreaction of anxiety, or 
with the opposite extreme of 
righteousness. 

Again, within the administrative 
roles of teaching, there are sub- 
sidiary roles, such as that of arbiter 
of disputes among children and 
law-enforcement officer in terms of 
protection of property, investiga- 
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tion and discovery of childish 


crime, and maintenance and order. 


So far, we have shown only a 
few of the more obvious of the 
multiple roles required. More com- 
plex and difficult to handle are the 
emotional roles the teacher must 
play in regard to the attitudes and 
needs of both parents and children. 

The parents expect the schools 
and, particularly, the individual 
teachers, to make up for all their 
own omiuissions, to act as a corrective 
influence upon the youngsters, to 
rectify mistakes already too well 
integrated into the personality of 
the child. 

Thus the teacher is expected to 
tone down the behavior of one 
pupil and “bring out” the poten- 
tial of another—obviously an over- 
expectation on the part of the 
parents but one which a great num- 
ber of conscientious teachers take 
so seriously that they add the role 
of therapist to an already over- 
burdened complexity of roles. 

To this deepening emotional 
picture we now add the many roles 
imposed upon the teacher by the 
conscious and unconscious fan- 
tasies of the children. 

Those children who are emo- 
tionally deprived will seek to place 
their needs for parental love upon 
the teacher in the forms of intense 
“crushes” or bids for affection or 
intimate advice. 

Those children who are hostile 
to authority figures, their own par- 
ents included, will transfer their 
hostility to the teacher as a matter 
of course regardless of his person- 
ality or procedures. Consequently, 
the teacher’s role includes being 
the target for love in some cases; in 
others, the target for hate; and for 
most, a target for the displacement 
of feelings of anxiety and ambiv- 
alence. 

And all of these situations that 
I refer to here are expressions of 
the normal range of behavior; I am 
not even going into such problems 
as may arise for the severely neu- 
rotic or borderline psychotic chil- 
dren who may have reached the 
classroom. 

Now, in all of this welter of ex- 
pectations and demands, both con- 


scious and unconscious, stands the 
teacher—who is, first of all, a hu- 
man being, with his own problems, 
both conscious and unconscious. 

In dealing with these role ex- 
pectations it is impossible to be- 
lieve that any one teacher will be 
both comfortable and expert in 
every role. Some teachers will ac- 
tively dislike certain roles or feel 
decidedly anxious in them. The 
teacher’s own personality will tend 
to move more effectively in meet- 
ing some demands, less effectively 
in others. His own needs and self- 
concept will also tend to make him 
exaggerate some roles, minimize 
others. 


Waar are the insights into the 
dynamics of human relationships 
that we can offer him to help inte- 
grate these roles into one fluid per- 
formance at maximum effective- 
ness? 

As we have pointed out, no 
teacher can carry out each role to 
perfection. Furthermore, since 
some of these roles are not mere- 
ly incongruent to each other, but 
diametrically opposed, the effort 
to develop each would require 
a real fragmentation, rather than 
integration, of the teacher's pefson- 
ality. 

Moreover, if a teacher attempted 
to develop fully a role that is op- 
posed to his genuine feelings and 
attitudes, he would simply fail to 
give conviction to that role and 
consequently increase the anxiety 
and distrust of the person or child 
at the receiving end of the sup- 
portive relationship. 

Most of the pressures upon the 
teacher for this abnormal variety 
of role responsibility are caused 
by anxiety—administrative anxiety, 
communal anxiety, parental anx- 
iety, pupil anxiety, and the teach- 
er’s own anxiety concerning the 
scope of his responsibility. For sup- 
portive relationships to function 
smoothly, there must be a reduc- 
tion of anxiety for all participants 
—an easing-off of tension. 

We know that the foundation 
upon which a valid supportive re- 
lationship rests is the confidence of 
individuals in the supportive fig- 
ure. By confidence, I do not mean 
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admiration, idolatry, or even total 
concurrence, but simply a comfort- 
able reliance in the ability of the 
supporting figure to be under- 
standable, to be reachable, to com- 
municate an atmosphere of security 
and equilibrium. 

To generate the comfort of de- 
pendability, one does not have to be 
a model of so-called virtue nor to 
be gentle and loving at all times nor 
to be entirely consistent in mood 
or approach nor to agree or at- 
tempt to fill every demand or need. 

On the contrary, human beings 
are, by their very nature, in the 
constant process of change; all hu- 
man beings, without exception, feel 
differently on different days, have 
changes of emotional and intellec- 
tual pace, and, unless they are 
hopelessly rigid, revise their opin- 
ions on the basis of experience. 

Therefore, if a person attempts 
to project consistently a facade of 
attitudes which are not related to 
his true feelings, he is not being 
altogether real; that is, he is re- 
pressing, distorting, or concealing 
some very important human quali- 
ties—concealing them not only 
from others, but most importantly, 
from himself. 

However, the repression of true 
feelings is never totally effective. 
Even those feelings unknown to us 
have a way of appearing in either 
subtle or overt manifestations; they 
are communicated directly or indi- 
rectly to others. This contradictory 
behavior, this schism between what 
the child or other adult sees 
what he senses, thus 
unconscious barrier 


and 
becomes an 
to confidence. 


Doss this mean that the teacher 
must express or act out all his true 
feelings? Of course not! What it 
does mean is that he must try, as 
far as he is consciously able to do 
so, to become aware of his own 
feelings, to recognize what is really 
going on inside of him, to accept 
all kinds of feelings in himself as 
normal human emotions. 

By integrating these feelings with 
his other conscious attitudes, his 
behavior takes on a more con- 
gruent aspect, becomes more fluid 
and “real.” The contradiction be- 
tween apparent and concealed at- 
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titudes is less sharp; the teacher 
becomes more at ease with himself, 
and the children become more at 
ease with him. 

We must remember that the im- 
portant point is to experience our 
own feelings. Forbidding ourselves 
to act all of them out is necessary 
for social health, but permitting 
ourselves to acknowledge and un- 
derstand the existence of our feel- 
ings is necessary for mental health. 

It is by being real to ourselves 
that we become real to others. Here 
is where our genuine consistency 
lies—in the deep sense of an inner 
honesty which is sensed by others 
and interpreted as dependability. 

When your attitude and feelings 
are clear to you, your total com- 
munication to others loses its con- 
fusion and ambiguity; when your 
feelings of disturbance or annoy- 
ance or resentment are hidden 
from you, then your total message 
as a personality to others is contra- 
dictory and inspires distrust instead 
of confidence. 

Of course, to begin to know our- 
selves and what we really feel is a 
long and _ never-ending growth 
experience—which is exactly what 
I meant earlier when I called at- 
tention to the concept of mutuality 
in the supportive relationship. You 
cannot remain static and hope that 
your relationships will be dynamic; 
you must learn to understand your 


own experiences if you would help 
others understand theirs. 

In saying this, I am not adding 
another role—that of psychiatrist— 
to the company functions that you 
now perform, nor do I suggest that 
a teacher must undertake the long 
and arduous process of psycho- 
analysis in order to do his job. 

I am suggesting, however, that 
he should have those fundamental 
insights into the nature of human 
relationships which the disciplines 
of psychology and psychiatry now 
offer, and use them in  perform- 
ing the difficult task of teaching. 


Once you are able, through the 
development integration of many 
personal feelings, to appear real 
and understandable to others, you 
will find that it is no longer neces- 
sary to wrench yourself arbitrarily 
from one role to another in the 
course of the day’s work. You will 
flow naturally from one role to 
another for you are simply yourself, 
in a series of related activities. 

You do not have to be overly de- 
fensive, apologetic, or aggressive in 
any of the necessary roles, because 
you no longer require of yourself 
that you change your attitudes to 
fit the role. If your feelings are not 
hidden from you regarding what 
you are doing at the moment, then 
you will come across to others as 
working supportively whatever the 
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role, and there will be a corre- 
sponding decrease in their anxiety 
and tension in response to your 
role. 

For example, your judgment will 
be far sounder, if, when you are 
evaluating the progress of a child 
whose behavior is a classroom prob- 
lem, you will admit to yourself 
that you may possibly dislike this 
child instead of pretending to your- 
self that you do not. The more 
you are aware of your subjective 
condition, the more objectively you 
will view the child’s condition. 

By facing up to the subjective 
problem you have in this role, you 
can reduce the seesawing quality 
of your procedures and work out a 
method of regulation which re- 
mains constant and dependable for 
your pupils, yet one which is con- 
sistent with your need to maintain 
a warm and friendly atmosphere. 

As you begin to recognize feel- 
ings, wishes, and attitudes hitherto 
cancealed from your awareness, 
you will also begin to understand 
that some of the difficulties in re- 
lationships with other teachers and 
with administrative personnel may 
be due to their ambivalences, re- 
pressions, and distortions. 

As you become more personal 
with yourself, you are then able to 
interpret certain attitudes of others 
less personally, less emotionally. 
The energy that has gone into re- 
pressing your own insights is now 
free to fortify your own under- 
standing of others. 

For example, if you are con- 
stantly feeling guilty about your 
performance, you are unconsciously 
inviting reproof and_ criticism, 
which, in turn, increase your feel- 
ings of guilt and inadequacy. But, 
perhaps your feelings of guilt are 
due to your having set up unreal- 
istic standards of performance for 
yourself, unconscious fantasies of 
perfection so superhuman that you 
could not possibly meet them. 

And having so arranged matters 
that you must fail, you also see to 
it that you are punished for it. Of 
course, this kind of teacher feels 
constantly victimized. And he is, 
but primarily by himself. 

When he changes these attitudes 
toward himself, he will invite a 
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different and more favorable set of 
responses. 


- 
W: realize that the 
strength we bring to supportive re- 
lationships comes from the support 
that we give ourselves in the indi- 
vidual acceptance of our real feel- 
ings insofar as we can discover what 
they are. Mental hygiene is a 
growth process; it is an adventure 
in self-understanding; its view is 
developmental, long-range, 
namic; its area is the 
between human beings. 

Centuries before the insight into 
human behavior became a field of 
professional research, the sages of 
mankind, like Socrates, knew that 
the answer to personal fulfillment 
of potential was “Know thyself.” 
What modern psychiatry, psychol- 
ogy, and mental hygiene are at- 
tempting to do is give you the tech- 
niques of achieving this. The tech- 
niques are new; the concept, how- 
ever, is as old as man, and will be 
amplified and explored into the 
infinite future. 

The search for truth, like all 
growth processes, is never-ending. 
This means, of course, that our 
knowledge, at any given time, has 
its limitations. These limitations 
apply to the field of mental hygiene 
as well as to any other discipline. 

Progressive depth awareness of 
the self is a long and arduous 
therapeutic procedure, to be under- 
taken through the management of 
those technically skilled in its pro- 
cedures. Even under the most fa- 
vorable circumstances and with the 
greatest skill, it is a difficult process 
and one in which not 
always assured. 

It is not to be expected, there- 
fore, that your attempt to benefit 
from your insights will automati- 
cally result in a solution of prob- 
lems. However, they will help you 
to understand what the problems 
are, and will, at the very least, set 
you along the road which leads to 
eventual solutions. 

I also want to say, in discussing 
the limitations of mental hygiene, 
that I believe the function of teach- 
ers is to teach—and not to solve the 
emotional problems of their pupils. 
If teachers will save their energy 


must 


dy- 
interaction 


success is 


in this area for the solution of 
their own emotional problems, 
they will be better teachers. 

The basic personality structure 
of the child is formed in the home, 
and is the responsibility of the par- 
ents, and of therapists who are 
trained for this purpose. The child 
comes to school for acculturation 
in certain areas; this we can give 
him, and this we must give him to 
the best of our ability. 

Parents, the community, and so- 
ciety at large have their own re- 
sponsibility in the matter, and can- 
not evade it by charging the school 
with more than it is designed to 
carry. If the community honestly 
expects the schools to take charge 
of the emotional life and develop- 
ment of children, then it will have 
to provide the scientific personnel 
and necessary facilities for this 
highly complex program. 

Because of these pressures from 
the community, the school faculties 
have been put in a position of 
fancied omnipotence, where they 
feel they are responsible for all the 
developmental aspects of the child. 
This position has added a tremen- 
dous amount of confusion and anx- 


iety regarding the teaching role—a 
role which requires sufficient skill 
in itself without the complications 


of being parent symbols, social 
workers, and amateur psychiatrists. 

The current development of 
guidance people and school psy- 
chologists is absolutely a step in 
the right direction to drain off this 
arbitrarily imposed responsibility 
from teaching and administrative 
faculty. Let us remember that self- 
awareness on the part of the teach- 
ers requires not only acceptance of 
their responsibilities but of the lim- 
itations of their responsibility as 
well. 

In coming to terms with our- 
selves as individuals and as _ pro- 
fessionals, in the most realistic sense 
possible, through the daily attempt 
at clarification and _ self-awareness 
implicit in the growth of personal- 
ity, we are indeed doing what we 
can to achieve mental health. By 
maintaining healthy attitudes to- 
ward ourselves, we are then in a 
position to validate our supportive 
relationships with others. + + 
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On an average, about forty per cent of the student’s time would be spent in large-group instruction. . . 


Six suggestions for 


J HEN we decided in the nine- 
teenth century that every 
citizen should have a good 

education, the United States 

underwent one of the most unusual 
revolutions in the annals of 
kind. 

Now we are engaged in another 
revolution—perhaps just as unusual, 
and certainly as significant. This 
revolution is to meet the diverse 
needs of Americans with great dif- 
ferences in capacities for learning. 


basic 


man- 


Two major types of suggestions 
are being made by the twentieth- 
century Some 
would place emphasis mainly on 
the talented. They say in effect: 
“This age can afford only the bril- 
liant. The average and below-aver- 


“revolutionaries.” 


Dr. Trump, formerly professor of edu- 
cation at the University of Illinois, is 
associate secretary of the National 
Association of Secondary-School Prin- 
cipals, an NEA department. He is also 
director of the NASSP’s Commission on 
the Experimental Study of the Utiliza- 
tion of the Staff in the Secondary 
School. Those who wish to explore this 
topic further may obtain free from 
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age students really don’t matter so 
much.” 

Others would increase materially 
what students in the schools must 
learn and do. They say in part: 
“Teach everybody more. Add extra 
periods. Require more 
courses, more language 


science 
courses. 
Make English students write twice 
as many themes.” 

Both of these suggestions sound 
good to many who would join the 
revolution. But the first is contrary 
to the American ideal represented 
in the nineteenth-century revolu- 
tion. The second suggestion simply 


NASSP two recent publications of the 
Commission: Images of the Future and 
New Directions to Quality Education. 
Two 16mm sound films are also avail- 
able on this topic: . . . And No Bells 
Ring—New Directions to Quality Edu- 
cation—Parts I and II. Information 
about them may be obtained from 
NASSP, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C. 


will not work. We do not have 
enough teachers to teach what we 
are offering now. And we are not 
going to solve the teacher-shortage 
problem by pretending it doesn’t 
exist. 


Tix s we need a new approach— 
a new way of thinking. All knowl- 
edgeable people understand that 
quality education depends most on 
quality teaching. Teachers can be 
more effective and efficient in meet- 
ing the challenge to 
schools further. 


improve 
The six suggestions which fol- 
low constitute no remedy. 
They call for changes in 
American education, especially in 
the utilization of quality teachers. 
They face up to the teacher short- 
age. Above all, they refuse to 
abandon the ideal of real educa- 
tional opportunities for all stu- 
dents. They recognize the nature 
of the times in which we live. 
The six suggestions are based on 
research done during the past four 


eas\ 
basic 
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About twenty per 


National 
of Secondary - School 


vears bv the Association 


Principals’ 
Commission on the Experimental 
Study of the Utilization of the Staff 
in the Secondary School. The ideas 
were evolved from the experiences 
of teachers, students, and admin- 
almost one hundred 
junior and senior high schools and 
of other 


istrators in 
persons who have con- 
ducted comparable studies in other 


schools. 


Small Groups 


Students need opportunities to 
participate in 
groups on 


them 


small discussion 
matters of 


their 


concern to 
teachers. Such 
groups should not be larger than 
fifteen students with one teachet 
and the teacher must not have to 
watch over two or three groups at 
once as happens so often now. Re- 
stricting the group to fifteen is 
essential if all the students are to 
get maximum benefit from the ex- 
periences. 


and 


Teachers need contacts with stu- 
dents in small groups. They need 
to observe interpersonal reactions 
among students, characteristics of 
individuals, the nature of their 
thinking, and the degree of their 
knowledge. It is difficult to make 
these observations and to take posi- 
tive steps to improve what individ- 
uals do when teachers see students 
only in larger groups of twenty-five 
or more students. 
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cent of the student’s time would be spent in small groups. 


Teachers must recognize their 
changed roles when working with 
small classes. The potential gains 
will be lost if teachers do about the 
same things with a class of ten to 
fifteen that they do with one ot 
twenty-five to thirty-five. Teachers 
need to help students raise ques- 
tions and issues that will lead to 
effective discussions, correct errors 
of fact that students make, sharpen 
student decision-making, and help 
develop more effective human rela- 
tions. All this requires more _per- 
ception and less talking on the part 
of teachers. 


Conservation of Time and 
Energy 


Teacher presentations and dem- 
onstrations, either in person or by 
films, recordings, or television, 
should be made to the largest feas- 
ible groups of students. The use 
of large classes for these specific 
purposes can save teacher time and 
energy by avoiding repetitive pres- 
entations to unnecessarily small 
groups. 

The size of student groups as- 
sembled for presentations should 
vary with the purposes and content 
of what is taught. Most teachers 
will want to preserve reasonably 
close contact with students. Thus 
the maximum size of these groups 
should usually be from 100 to 150 
students. The numbers may be 
larger for viewing films or tele- 


vision, or on special occasions when 
the contacts between students and 
instructor need not be so personal. 

The large group does not provide 
a setting for discussion. But small 
classes require more money and 
more teacher 
large-group 
both. 

The distribution of a student’s 
time between small-group discus- 
sion and large-group instruction 
should vary with his interest, ca- 
pacity, and maturity as well as with 
the nature of what is being taught. 


time. Appropriate 


instruction can save 


On an average, about twenty pe! 
cent of a student’s time should be 
spent in small groups and forty 
per cent in participating in large- 
group instruction. 

Presenting materials to larger 
than usual classes requires careful 
preparation by teachers as well as 
the use of a variety of effective 
visual aids. Students must be active 
participants in the learning process. 
Quality teaching here demands 
much more preparation than is 
typically made by teachers for a 
class of twenty-five. 


Student Independence 


An important goal in educating 
students is to develop more inde- 
pendent responsibility for learning. 
Stimulating individual creativity 
and stimulating intellectual in- 
quiry are other aims. These out- 
comes must be sought for all stu- 
dents up to the maximum of their 
diverse potential capacities. 

Students must increasingly work 
independently — with 
amounts of close teacher super- 
vision. Students should work in- 
dividually, or in groups of not 
more than two or three, for more 
extended periods of time than is 
now customary in libraries, labora- 
tories, shops, fine-arts areas, and 
other resource centers within and 
outside the school plant. 

Conventionally, the school or- 
ganizes and supervises students too 
much. The bell system keeps them 
from caring very deeply about any- 
thing, because about the time they 
start to care, the bell rings and they 
must go to something else. 

Students must be trained in the 
responsibilities of 


decreasing 


independence, 
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creativity, and inquiry in order to 
succeed better in college and at 
work. 

Students should spend about 
forty per cent of school time in in- 
dependent, individual study. Less 
able, immature, or younger stu- 
dents should spend less time than 
that and those at the opposite ex- 
treme much more. Here is where 
study in depth takes place. Obvious- 
ly, student responsibility must be 
earned, but it will not be developed 
unless it is practiced. 

The role of the teacher in rela- 
tion to independent study is that 
of a consultant, available but not 
omnipresent. The teacher helps 
students develop ideas, make plans, 
and evaluate results. Instruction as- 
sistants may supervise students 
much of the balance of the time, 
calling on teachers only when prob- 
lems arise that cannot be solved by 
the students and assistants. 


Personal Help and Machines 


Teachers should be required to 
perform only professional services. 
They should not be burdened with 
work that can be done effectively 
by others. Greate 
be made of 


use also should 
automatic devices to 
perform a considerable number of 
teaching activities. 

Clerks should be employed to do 
routine, clerical tasks now being 
done by teachers. Each professional 
teacher should receive an average 
of ten hours per week of 
services. Instruction 


clerical 
assistants are 
also needed to help teachers with 
such tasks as evaluating some stu- 


dent work, supervising independ- 
ent study, preparing and assem- 
bling instructional materials, and 


doing other things that may be 
appropriate and helpful. 

These instruction assistants 
should be carefully selected from 
available part-time workers who 
possess at least a college minor in 
the teacher’s subject area. House- 
wives and teacher-trainee students 
are examples of kinds of persons 
to be employed. Each professional 
teacher should have, on an average, 
twenty hours per week of services 
by an instruction assistant. 

The school also needs to employ 
general aides to supervise corridors, 
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cafeterias, and playgrounds and to 
provide other services where spec ial 
training in a subject area is not 
essential. Consultants, chosen from 
specialists in the community, can 
be invited to make an occasional 
presentation when the teacher 
needs an expert in a_ particular 
study area. 

Various teaching machines 
should be used for some automatic 
teaching procedures to save time 
for teachers and provide immediate 
reinforcement of learning 
other outcomes for students. 


and 


Team Teaching 


Teaching a group of students 
should be done by a team of per- 
sons to attain maximum efficiency 
and. effectiveness. A more rational 
separation and optimum use of the 
specialized skills of each team mem- 
ber is the goal. The interplay of 
minds can produce added incentive 
and greater satisfaction for teach- 
ers. Contacts with several personali- 
ties instead of one can provide in- 
creased intellectual stimulation for 
students. 

The constitution of teaching 
teams can vary. More experienced 
teachers are often teamed with be- 
ginning or less experienced teach- 
ers, so they can benefit from each 
other. Clerks and instruction as- 
sistants are included in the team 
to provide differentiation among 
levels of services. Sometimes teams 
cut across grade and subject lines. 

Time in the school day must be 
allowed so team members can plan 
and work together. They must have 
adequate work space and readily 
available materials to aid in prep- 
aration and 

Not all 
quired to 


evaluation. 

teachers should be re- 
work in teams, nor 
should all of the time of teachers be 
scheduled as team teaching. In- 
dividual differences among teachers 
must be recognized in making staff 
assignments. 


Professional Services 
Major improvements in quality 
teaching require basic changes in 
present educational practices. The 
whole concept of elementary and 
secondary schools—staff, purposes, 
methods, curriculum, facilities, fi- 


nances—must undergo carefully 
considered changes. Only limited 
gains can result from fragmented 
attempts at improvement. 

These statements in no way are 
designed to reflect unfavorably on 
the past achievements of American 
education. Nowhere in the world 
have so many been educated so well 
as in the United States. However, 
the present high standards of Amer- 
ican schools result from experi- 
mentation and adaptation of new 
ideas. Continued improvements are 
essential to maintain this superior- 
ity. 

Simply stated, what is proposed 
here is an image of the school of 
the future which provides an ideal 
marriage of function and form in 
which machines do the figuring, 
clerks do the clerking, teachers do 
the teaching, and students do the 
learning. The goal is to create an 
image of a teacher as a profession- 
al person of the highest possible 
caliber and to provide a setting 
wherein professional competencies 
may be used to the 
degree. 


maximum 


And the student would spend about 
forty per cent of his school 
in independent, individual 


time 
study. 





Bachelor RICHARD RIGGS 


—handsome junior-high teacher in Lewiston, Idaho 


BAYNE MC CURDY 


PPYHE spectators sat motionless 
| as the jury filed silently back 
into the room. 

“Has the jury reached a 
dict?” asked the judge. 

“We have, your Honor,” said the 
jury foreman. 

“What is the verdict?” 

“Guilty, vour Honor.” 

A whisper ran through the bob- 
by-soxed girls in the first row, and 
the judge banged his gavel on the 
the table. He then proceeded to 
thank the jury for what he consid- 
ered a fair decision and explained 
that because the defendant had 
acted under provocation and _ be- 
cause his behavior had been good 
both before and after the act, he 
was suspending sentence. 


ver- 


The trial was over, the witnesses, 
jurors, and prosecuting attorney 
went back to their desks, and the 
junior high-school students entered 
into a lively discussion of the way 
the trial had been conducted. 

Teacher Richard Riggs believes 
in learning by doing and capital- 
izes on school events as learning 
situations. Thus, when one boy 
pushed another out of a ground- 
floor window last spring, he soon 
found himself defendant in a mock 
trial, and government became a 
tangible reality in the classroom. 


Dicx Riggs, age twenty-seven, 
handsome and unmarried, teaches 
language arts and social studies in 
suburban Lewiston Orchards, Ida- 
ho, at the new Sacajawea Junior 
High School, named after an In- 
dian girl who was a scout for the 
famed Lewis and Clark expedition. 

Because of his love of sports and 
his interest in young people, Dick 


Mr. McCurdy is a reporter for the 
Lewiston (Idaho) Tribune. Photos by 
Roy Woods, Lewiston Tribune photog- 
rapher. 
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decided while still in high school 
that he wanted to become a coach. 
After graduating from the Lewis- 
ton (Idaho) High School, he went 
to the University of Idaho at Mos- 
cow, where he was on the varsity 
baseball team. 

Once at college, however, Dick 
became interested in the possibility 
of teaching. He took a major in 
social studies and a minor in Eng- 
lish in addition to the professional 
courses in education. He also was 
a member of the Reserve Officers 
Training Corps and had to com- 
plete a two-year hitch as an officer 
with the Army’s military police, 
including sixteen months in Korea, 
before he could think of starting 
his career in education. 

When he did begin his career, 
he obtained a teaching position at 
home working alongside his own 
former teachers in the Lewiston 
School District. Lewiston, a 
ber and agricultural community, 
and ~~ Clarkston (Washington) , 
which is located right across the 
Snake River, were named after the 
famous explorers. Situated in a sec- 
tion known as the Banana Belt 
because it has an unusually mild 
climate (but yes, we have no 
bananas) , Lewiston has the lowest 
elevation of any point in Idaho. 

Dick, who suffered the customary 
uncertainties and qualms during 
that first year, discovered that he 
had not been alone in his nervous- 
ness. In June, when he asked his 
students to give written evalua- 
tions of him as a teacher, one of 
them wrote, “We were just as nerv- 
ous as you were.” 


lum- 


. 
Now in his second year of teach- 
ing, Dick is daily becoming more 


expert in varying the classical 
classroom routine. Along with sev- 
eral other junior high-school teach- 


ers, he teaches his students the 
rudiments of public speaking. 
While he doesn’t push any unwill- 
ing student into giving a talk, he 
does provide those who are inter- 
ested a chance to demonstrate their 
ability. 

“One girl decided she would like 
to explain how to make a pizza 
pie,” he recalls. “She blended all 
the ingredients in the classroom 
while explaining how the dough 
should be properly prepared. Then 
she took it down to the 
kitchen and baked it. 
too.” 


school 
Tasted fine, 


He makes good use of teaching 
aids. Once a week, his class makes 
a thorough study of the Lewiston 
Tribune, the daily news- 
paper. Items concerning national, 
state, and local government get 


particular attention. Sometimes he 
assigns a 


city’s 


television program as 
homework, for some programs turn 
up information that ties directly 
in with what is being studied in 
class. 

“I try to stimulate the desire 
to learn in my students, and this 
is the most difficult job I have,” 
Dick says. He is eager to have his 
students gain an awareness of to- 
day’s rapidly moving world. “It’s 
disturbing when you have young- 
sters tell you there is nothing left 
to discover. They seem to think 
that when Columbus found the 
New World, that ended discovery.” 

He feels that the task of awaken- 
ing in the student the thought 
that man still has not mastered 
the problem of interpersonal re- 
lations can be as important as the 
teaching of subject matter. 

“There are many social prob- 
lems which we can start working 
on with the youngsters if we can 
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convince them that these problems 
need correcting.” 4 


| | in the.classroom has 
not proved any problem, and for 
this Dick credits his efforts to see 
the student’s side of each situation 
before taking any action. This gen- 
erally means that a few words at 
the right time will head off what 
could develop into a serious disci- 
pline problem. 

He insists on the formal respect 
of his pupils at all times. 

“If you gain the students’ re- 
spect and convince them that you 
ire their friend and adviser, in 
addition to being their teacher, 
there will be no trouble,” he says. 
He feels that his biggest job is to 
guide his pupils. “They are in 
the beginning ot adolescence and 
need both intelligent help and 
understanding.” 

Dick is convinced that the teach- 
er’s job doesn’t end with his aca- 
demic responsibilities. It is impor- 
tant to him to know what interests 
his students outside the class- 
room. This means he has to be up 
on the latest doings of Fabian and 
Elvis Presley, know the newest de- 
velopments in fixing up old cars, 
and be able to discuss all the popu- 
lar sports and the stars in each. 

He is particularly concerned 
with the exceptional students, 
those at both ends of the ability 
continuum. 

“I expect students in the top 
end of the bracket to work on their 
own when they have finished as- 
signed work, and they sometimes 
can help others who are not so 
fast.” 

His plans work out well for the 
slower students, too. Class discus- 
sions, enjoyed by all the young peo- 
ple, particularly stimulate the slow 
student. 


Dicx sees a real future for teach- 
ing careers. “The public is becom- 
ing more and more aware of teach- 
ing as a profession and more and 
more willing to support it as one,” 
he says. He is particularly proud 
of the support Lewiston residents 
give their schools. 

Eventually he hopes to move 
into school administration. One 
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Dick Riggs works closely with individual stu- 
dents—the fast, the slow, and the in-between. 


Dick takes a noon-hour break from his classes 
in modern Sacajawea Junior High School. 





night a week he attends an exten- 
sion class at Lewiston’s Lewis-Clark 
Normal School, a division of the 
University of Idaho, where he is 
taking graduate courses in this 
field. He also attends the univer- 
sity during the summer. Dick 
realizes the importance of expert 
and experienced leadership in de- 
veloping the potential of the 
youngsters, so he wants to get 
teaching experience at both the 
elementary and high-school levels 
before becoming an administrator. 
He feels this is the one sure way of 
understanding some of the prob- 
lems an administrator 

And the 
real 


faces. 
school system sees a 
future for Dick. He is well 
rated by his supervisors, one of 
whom says, “He has a good presen- 
tation—one that gets across to his 
pupils. And I don’t think it hurts 
to be an attractive young man in 
this business.” 

Dick doesn’t confine his interest 
in school and young people just 
to the classroom. He currently is 
adviser to the girls’ drill team and 
keeps active in sports by serving 
as head baseball coach and assist- 
ant football coach. He is the Saca- 


jawea school representative to the 


Lewiston Education Association 
and is also a member of the NEA. 
Then there are the away-from- 
school activities. During the sum- 
mer he is both catcher and man- 
ager of the Lewiston softball team 
and works regularly as a basketball 
referee. In a completely different 
context, he is a member of the 
Luna House Committee, an or- 
ganization devoted to collecting 
and preserving mementos of Lewis- 
ton’s earlier days. Leisure hours 
find him reading or dating, or 
boating, skiing, and fishing with 
his parents—both of whom are 
working people who share his en- 
thusiasm for outdoor sports. 

Dick feels the teaching profes- 
sion is expanding and wants to 
grow with it. 

“I have a long way to go before 
I will do the job I want to do in 
helping to educate our young peo- 
ple,” he says. “I just hope I am 
able to grow enough to meet the 


challenge.” ## 
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NEW NEA 
PUBLICATIONS 


Tue following new publications may 
be ordered from the NEA or its depart- 
ments, as indicated, 1201 16th St., N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C. Prices quoted, un- 
less otherwise specified, are for single 
copies and subject to discount on quan- 
tity lots of the same item and issue: 2-9 
copies, 10%; 10 or more, 20%. For a 
listing of more than 1000 NEA publi- 
cations, request a free copy of the cur- 
rent NEA Catalog of Publications. 


Art Education 
Teaching Art as a Career by Mary 
McMullen. Reprinted from Nov. 1959 
Art Education. Discusses challenges 
and rewards of teaching art and sug- 
gests questions to guide students in 
assessing their qualifications for be- 
coming art teachers. 1960. 4p. 15¢. 

Natl. Art Education Assn. 


Audio-Visual Learning 
Opportunities for Learning: Guide- 
lines for Television. Report of NEA’s 
third TV seminar considers status quo 
of educational 
statements, 


television; presents 
and con, of seminar 
participants; and suggests guidelines 
for future programming and use of 
ETV. 1960. 80p. $1.50. Div. of Audio- 
Visual Instructional Service. Order 
from NEA. 


pro 


Civic Competence 
Can You Vote?, facts and figures 
about voting; and Let’s Pass a Reso- 
lution, simple steps in preparing and 
passing a resolution. Leaflets No. 3 
and 5 in the series For Civic Compe- 
tence published jointly by Legisla- 
tive Commission and Citizenship Com- 
mittee. 1960. 4p. each. Free. Order 

from Citizenship Committee. 


Curriculum 

Curriculum Materials, 1960. Lists 
curriculum materials exhibited at the 
ASCD 1960 conference. 62p. 75¢. 
Assn. for Supervision and Curriculum 
Development. 

Selected Bibliography for Curricu- 
lum Workers. 1960. Lists and anno- 
tates 1959 publications. 94p. $1. 
ASCD. 


Elementary Education 
Physical Education. April 1960 is- 
sue of National Elementary Principal. 
Discusses elementary-school _ physical- 
education program. 1960. 64p. 75¢. 
Dept. of Elementary School Princi- 
pals. 


Storytelling by Ruth Hill Viguers. 
Elementary Instructional Service Leaf- 
let. Considers the contributions of 
storytelling in the present-day school. 
1960. 4p. Single copy free; in quantity 
10¢ per copy. Educational Services. 

Examination of Soviet 
Education 

A Firsthand Report on _ Soviet 
Schools. Based on on-the-spot ex 
amination of Soviet education by 64 
American school administrators. 1960. 
63p. $1. Div. of Travel Service. Order 
from NEA. 


Federal Support for 
Education 
Nine Questions on Federal Support 
for Public Schools by Sam M. Lam- 
bert. Reprint from Feb. 1960. NEA 
JournaL. Single copy free. Div. of 
Legislation and Federal Relations. 


International Relations 
All of Us: the People of the World. 
Filmstrip. 73 frames. b&w. 14 min. 
Designed to make plain to elementary- 
school children that all men are alike 
in many ways. Produced by the NEA 
(a co-operative project of the Com- 
mittee on International Relations and 
the Div. of Audio-Visual Instruction- 
al Service) as a contribution to the 
Eighth Assembly of the World Con- 
federation of Organizations of the 
Teaching Profession. 1960. $2.25 for 
filmstrip; $4.75 with tape-recorded 

commentary. Order from NEA. 


Research 

The Educationql Program: Adoles- 
cence. Feb. 1960 issue of the Review 
of Educational Research. Deals with 
characteristics and development of the 
adolescent. Summarizes recent re- 
search studies on the school program 
related to objectives of secondary edu- 
cation, curriculum, general instruc- 
tional procedures, nonclass  experi- 
ence, and organization and staff. 1960. 
92p. $2. American Educational Re- 
search Assn. 

NEA Research Bulletin. Contains 
articles on one-teacher schools, high- 
school dropouts, number of school 
districts, 1959-60 school statistics, sum- 
mer schools, minimum-salary laws, the 
use of magazines in the classroom, 
dividends from education. Feb. 1960. 
32p. 60¢. Research Div. Order from 
NEA. 

School Expense Compared with To- 
tal City Expense, 1958. ERS Circular 
No. 1, 1960. Compares school expense 
with total city and school expense for 
maintenance and operation of general 


(Continued on page 61) 
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Views of leaders from 31 countries on 


How To Teach About the UN 


pyy\eacuers may find of interest 
| the informal] views of an inter- 

national group of educators 
and community leaders from dif- 
ferent countries on the subject of 
teaching about the United Na- 
tions. 

This article is based on the views 
expressed by a working party in 
education drawn from leaders from 
thirty-one countries in Africa, Asia, 
Europe, Latin America, and North 
America. They were invited by the 
United Nations Office of Public 
Information to UN headquarters 
in New York for a six-week period 
last fall. 

The group agreed at the outset 
that the study of international re- 
lations, including the United Na- 
tions, is so important for the stu- 
dent in today’s world that specific 
attention should be devoted to it 
in school programs in countries 
throughout the world. However, it 
was felt that considerable variety 
in approach and in method was 
not only inescapable but desirable. 

The inclusion of any subject in 
the school program, whether in the 
formal curriculum or through 
extra-curricular activities, requires 
that the whole fabric of the society 
be considered, including the total 
political, economic, social, and cul- 
tural context in which the school 
operates as a social institution. 

The administrative structure and 
control of the school system, its 
methods and practices in such fields 
as teacher education, construction 
and provision of textbooks and 
other study materials, and the ex- 
tent to which extra-curricular ac- 
tivities are encouraged, or indeed 


Dr. Smith is secretary of the Committee 
on International Relations of NEA. 
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even permitted, must also be taken 
into account. 

Thus the question of what and 
how to teach about the United Na- 
tions must be translated into terms 
which harmonize with the distinc- 
tive traditions and way of life of 
each national community. 


Nevearuness it is clear that 
certain common difficulties are en- 
countered and certain basic ques- 
tions of purpose must somehow be 
resolved. 

The 1956 report of the Economic 
and Social Council indicates that 
the lack of adequate teacher prepa- 
ration and the lack of suitable ma- 
terials for use in schools were the 
two major problems found through- 
out the world with respect to teach- 
ing about the United Nations. 
These same two problems are again 
stressed in the 1959 UNESCO pub- 
lication, Education for 
tional Understanding. 

With respect to the first prob- 
lem, a teacher cannot teach a sub- 
ject that he does not know. Sub- 
stance must be mastered in order 
that facts may be presented accu- 
rately and attitudes grounded in 
these facts will result. It is, there- 
fore, at the teacher-training level 
that serious study must be under- 
taken if effective teaching about 
the United Nations‘is to take place 
in the school. 

The second problem is the lack 
of suitable materials for the stu- 
dents as well as for the teachers. 
Perhaps the lack of materials for 
students is greater than that of ma- 
terials for teachers, although no- 
body would deny the latter defi- 
ciency. Unless students can read 
and think about the UN, it can 


Interna- 


make little appeal to them, and 
their understanding of it will be 
limited. 

Although there is an abundance 
of informational material about the 
UN, the group felt that much of it 
is unsuitable for classroom use, is 
of a fugitive nature, or is not avail- 
able when needed. In addition, 
teachers are often unaware of the 
sources from which materials might 
be obtained. 

The group suggested that it 
would be helpful if the twenty- 
eight United Nations information 
centers throughout the world devel- 
oped a section, or at least a shelf, 


of materials for teaching about the 
UN. 


Tae group then identified three 
matters that must be resolved in 
planning programs of teaching 
about the United Nations. These 
are: the relationship between pres- 
entation of world affairs in general 
and the United Nations in partic- 
ular, the relationship between cur- 
ricular and extra-curricular activ- 
ities concerned with the teaching 
about the United Nations, and the 
specific devices and teaching meth- 
ods which might be used. 

Concerning the first, it is im- 
portant that study of the United 
Nations be part of a larger focus 
which encompasses world affairs. In 
some areas of the world, regional 
organizations are doing a signifi- 
cantly useful job in the political, 
economic, and social fields in addi- 
tion to the work being done by the 
UN and its intergovernmental 
agencies. 

The United Nations must be 
presented as a political instrument 
designed to establish international 
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peace and to maintain stability. If 
this purpose is not fulfilled, then 
other functions will fall short or 
be completely abandoned. How- 
ever, the vast amount of construc- 
tive work in economic and social 
development being done by the UN 
must not be neglected. 

As for the relationship between 
curricular and extra-curricular ac- 
tivities, within the curriculum the 
United Nations must be presented 
in balance with state and _ local 
needs and desires and in relation 
to other national and international 
activities. Because, however, of 
rigid and overcrowded curriculums, 
teaching about the UN has become, 
in many schools, almost completely 
an extra-curricular activity, with 
the rather frequent result that at- 
tention given to the UN is casual 
and haphazard. Educators general- 
ly agree that extra-curricular activ- 
ities become far more purposeful 
if they are integrated with the 
teaching program. 

Turning now to the third point, 
teaching about the United Nations 
usually takes place directly through 
social studies or indirectly through 
all subjects in the curriculum. 

Effective teaching about the 
United Nations requires many ap- 
proaches over a period of years. 
Therefore, it should be a part of 
the curriculum from elementary 
through secondary education. It 
should be used wherever it can fit 
naturally and wherever it can add 
a dimension to the subject matter. 

The group agreed that much 
more could be done throughout 
the world to improve and enrich 
teaching about the UN, although 
it found encouragement in many 
auspicious and promising practices. 
The Model Assemblies, if well 
planned and well done, seemed suc- 
cessful in some countries. 

Several new methods reported 
from various countries appealed to 
the group. For example, in one 
country a teacher travels about to 
various schools telling students 
about the UN. Another technique 
involved hundreds of teachers in 
the preparation of manuals for 
those who want to include the UN 
in their class programs. + + 
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Teaching 
Materials 


Soa eighteen months ago, the 
NEA Committee on International 
Relations undertook a comprehen- 
sive study of teaching about the 
United Nations in the American 
schools. The result is four volumes 
to be published this spring. 

The study grew out of a general 
need for practical and meaningful 
materials for elementary- and sec- 
ondary-school teachers. It was felt 
that fourteen years of teaching 
about the United Nations had re- 
sulted in some outstanding pro- 
grams that would be helpful to 
other teachers interested in using 
the UN to enrich their teaching. 

As a result of suggestions offered 
at a meeting with a hundred teach- 
ers at the 1958 NEA Convention, 
and with  international-relations 
chairmen of various NEA units, a 
prospectus for the study was pre- 
pared. It was sent to every state 
educational journal and to other 
selected professional outlets. 

During the next eight months, 
CIR corresponded with over 2000 
teachers about the study. Educa- 
tors contributed ideas, projects, 
and programs for elementary 
schools and for junior- and senior- 
high schools. 

As a final check on the prac- 
ticability and usefulness of the ma- 
terials, 300 classroom teachers dur- 
ing a three-day conference—within 
the annual conference of the NEA 
Department of Classroom Teach- 
ers—spent long hours poring over 
700 pages of draft manuscript, 
each teacher checking the manu- 
script pertinent to his teaching 
area. The three volumes on teach- 
ing practices were then completely 
rewritten on the basis of the exten- 
sive and insightful comments of 
the small conference groups. 

We believe the three volumes 


produced by this technique of feed- 
back will be uniquely applicable to 
busy teachers. Each includes a 
brief section on structure and or- 


, ganization and an up-to-date an- 


notated bibliography. 

The first volume, Jnternational 
Organization and the United Na- 
tions, is written to accompany any 
one of the other three volumes, 
providing substantive and analyti- 
cal information on the UN. 

Written for those who already 
know something about structure 
and organization, this concise over- 
view deals with such topics as the 
history of international organiza- 
tion, world conditions:that influ- 
ence the UN, major changes that 
have taken place within the organ- 
ization, American foreign policy as 
it relates to the organization, and a 
chapter answering common criti- 
cism of the UN. 

Advance orders are now being 
taken for Volumes I and III. Order 
from NEA Publications Sales, 1201 
Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washing- 
ton 6, D.C. 

I. International Organization 
and the United Nations. $1.50, or 
$1 in conjunction with any other 
volume. Ready about April 15. 
Approximately 264p. 

Il. Teaching About the United 
Nations in the Elementary School. 
$1.50. Ready about May 15, 1960. 
Approximately 264p. 

III. Teaching About the United 
Nations in the Junior High School. 
$1.50. Ready about April 15. Ap- 
proximately 224p. 

IV. Teaching About the United 
Nations in the Senior High School. 
Approximately $1.50. Ready about 
May 15, 1960. Approximately 224p. 

RICHARD I. MILLER, NEA ob- 
server to the UN, Committee on 
International Relations. 
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Should NEA Adopt an Insurance Program for Its Members? 


HOULD NEA move to make in- 

surance benefits available as 

a direct service to members? 

This has come to be a disputed 

issue within Association circles 
during the past three years. 


One point of view. Some feel 
that the Association should cap- 
italize on its size to provide insur- 
ance coverage at low rates. In so 
doing, they insist, NEA would fill 
a personal need for a large propor- 
tion of its members and would be 
following the lead of other large 
professional, fraternal, and trade 
organizations. 


Another point of view. Not so, 
say others, and they support thei 
contentions just as earnestly. Such 
direct services to teachers, they 
insist, should be promoted and 
directed by the state education 
associations. NEA should provide 
research, consultation services, and 
promotional stimulus to encourage 
and assist the states in developing 
sound programs. In this way, all 
NEA members would eventually 
have benefit of this service at the 
state level, and with the Associa- 
tion’s support and assistance. 

The issue has been debated heat- 
edly within NEA official bodies, 
afhliated associations, and depart- 
ments. Twice it has come to the 
floor of the convention. The two 
opposing points of view always per- 
sist, each group strong, vocal, and 
equally sincere. 


Insurance committee appointed. 
As a result of the floor debate at 


the 1958 convention, President 
Stout appointed a committee of 
five and charged it with responsi- 
bility for making a thorough study 
of the problem, and for making 
recommendations to the NEA 
Board of Directors and ultimately 


Dr. Deer, dean, Junior Division, Loui- 
siana State University, is NEA state 
director for Louisiana and a member 
of the NEA Executive Committee. 
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GEORGE H. DEER 


to the Representative 

Members of the committee are 
Ewald Turner, then president, 
NEA Department of Classroom 


Assembly. 


Teachers; Phares Reeder, president, 


National Association of Secretaries 
of State Teachers Associations; Ma- 
bel McKelvey, NEA Board of Di- 
rectors (New Hampshire); George 
H. Deer; and Newell B. Walters, 
NEA Board of Directors (Colo- 
rado). Mr. Walters is chairman. 
Working together for almost two 
years, this committee has made 
progress reports to the Board of 


Wording of Special Ballot 
for Delegate Use at 
NEA Convention on 

Voluntary Term Life Insurance 

Program for NEA Members 


Explanatory Note. The Spe- 
cial NEA Committee on Insur- 
ance, in its report to the Board 
of Directors and to the Repre- 
sentative Assembly at the St. 
Louis Convention in 1959, of- 
fered the following as a state- 
ment of general policy for the 
Association in its consideration 
of any program of group insur- 
ance as a direct service to its 
members: 

“As a matter of general pol- 
icy, all direct services which the 
National Education Association 
provides to its members should 
continue to be supplementary to, 
and not a substitute for nor in 
conflict or competition with, 
programs or services provided by 
state and local associations.” 

In the spirit of this general 
policy statement, the following 
question is submitted for ballot- 
ing by delegates to the 1960 Con- 
vention at Los Angeles: 

Ballot Question: Shall the Na- 
tional Education Association, as 
a direct service to members, en- 
ter into a program of voluntary 
life insurance for individual 


members? 
Vote: Yes (] No [J 


Directors and to the St. Louis Con- 
vention. 

In its study, the committee uti- 
lized findings of the NEA Staff 
Committee on Professional Prob- 
lems and information provided by 
the National Association of Sec- 
retaries of State Teachers Associa- 
tions and by the NEA Research 
Division. Committee members stud- 
ied statements by individuals and 
by groups both in support of and 
in, opposition to the proposal for 
developing an insurance program. 
In February of 1959, the committee 
called a conference in Washington 
of representatives of all state and 
local associations interested in dis- 
cussing the matter. 


Types of proposals. Two kinds 
of programs had been proposed. 
One of these was the so-called “‘in- 
voluntary plan,” in which an insur- 
ance policy would go to every 
member automatically as a part 
of his membership, with premiums 
paid out of membership dues. It 
was insisted that such a_ policy 
would attract new members. Most 
frequently proposed in this cat- 
egory was some form of personal 
accident insurance. Another 
posal was professional 
insurance. 

The other kind of program most 
frequently proposed might be de- 
scribed as a voluntary professional- 
association insurance plan. Such 
plans fall into two broad catego- 
ries: (a) accident and health insur- 
ance, and (b) life insurance. Pro- 
posals under the first of these 
categories included income-replace- 
ment plans, medical-expense re- 
imbursement plans, catastrophic 
hospital and surgical expense, and 
“dread disease” coverage. 

In the second area—life insurance 
—proposals had been made for a 
voluntary program of purchasing 
life insurance at rates lower than 
those available for identical pro- 
tection purchased on an individual 
basis. These included suggestions 
both for term life policies and fon 


pro- 
liability 
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some lorms of whole life coverage. 


State associations-NEA relations. 
Some state associations had al- 
ready developed (for their mem- 
bers) insurance plans of one kind 
or another and were concerned 
whether this proposed NEA pro- 
oram woud interlere. State-associa 
tion insurance programs take many 
forms: health and accident pro 
grams; automobile insurance; pro- 
fessional liability 
insurance. 


coverage; — Lile 


\s a general policy, the commit 
tee came to the conclusion that il 
NEA should move into this 
providing more direct 
to members, the NEA’s 
should supplement those services 
already well provided by state and 
local should not 
attempt to compete with or subst 
tute for the state and local pro- 
This recommendation 
iccord with the 1957 statement by 
NASSTA that “NEA should pro 
vide no service that could be pro 
vided more economically and eff 
ciently by state and local units.” 

The Committee on Insurance 
came to the conclusion that any 
kind of insurance coverage requir- 
ing personal, on-the-spot adjust 
ment of claims could be better left 
to the state or local associations. 
\ttempts to administer such insur 
ance on a national level, it was felt. 
would lead to misunderstandings 
and frustrations to both the policy- 
holder and insurer. 

\ plan of life insurance, on the 
other hand, might be administered 
on the national level since the only 
basis for adjustment is proof of 
death. It seemed, therefore. that the 
automatic accidental-death and dis 
memberment kind of policy and the 
term life policy on a_ voluntary 
basis might be offered on a national 
level and reach many times more 
teachers without being in conflict 
with any existing associational pro- 
gram. 


area ol 
services 


po OLA 
associations; it 


grams. is in 


Automatic accidental-death or 
dismemberment policy. This pro- 
posal called for a $1000 accidental 
death or dismemberment policy 
given automatically to every mem 
ber and paid for out of Association 
funds. The committee is recom- 
mending that consideration of this 
be postponed because of the con- 
siderable budget item it involves 
for the Association (more than 


50 


$200,000) annually) , and because 
of the widespread opposition to the 
use of dues for such purposes. 


Life insurance available through 
state association insurance plans. 
\ccording to a survey made by the 
NASSTA office for the committee 
in February 1960, eighteen states 
had a group term life insurance 
plan for their members. 

In many states with an insurance 
plan, coverage is not available to 
all teachers because of the require- 
ment that a certain proportion ol 
all members in the local group 
must join the plan in order fon 
any member to participate. 

\nother limitation noted was 
that most states have legal restric 
tions on the amount of group in- 
surance that can be 
individual. In 
amount is as 
foun 
S3000 


sold to an 
this 
Only 
than 


some states 
S1O00. 
more 


person. 


low as 
reported 
coverage pel 


states 


Voluntary term life insurance 
plan. It is the consensus of the 
committee that if it is the desire ol 
the NEA membership to move into 
this area of service, a voluntary 
term life plan can be developed 
which will meet the principle con- 
tained in the policy 
above. 


Statement 


Such a plan properly developed, 
would serve to supplement the 
amount of group coverage usually 
available to the teacher in states 
with an insurance plan in opera- 
tion. The amounts of 
provided an individual in most 
state contracts are so small as to 
make both the state policy and an 
NEA policy desirable. The two 
would thus become supplementary, 
not competitive. 


coverage 


Enrollment in Vocational Classes Is Increasing 


In states which already have de- 
veloped programs, such an NEA 
plan might serve members who 
work in communities not covered 
by the state plan because of insufh- 
cient membership from the local 
group. Such a voluntary program 
would make available group 
coverage for teachers in those states 
that do not have a state plan. 

This kind of program would in 
volve no additional budgetary ex 
pense for the Association, sinc« 
administrative costs would be borne 
by the premiums paid by members 
who purchased a policy. 


also 


Recommendation for a ballot at 
the Los Angeles convention. Opin 
ion on this question is definitely 
and firmly divided among a large 
segment of NEA membership. Thx 
committee believes that if NEA 
is to enter the insurance field and 
provide a direct service to members, 
such service should be limited at 
this time to a program of volun. 
tary term life insurance. The com 
mittee believes that the Represent 
ative Assembly should first have the 
opportunity of discussing the issues 
involved in such a proposed direct 
service to members. It is convinced 
further that the decision should be 
made by the assembly through a 
vote by special ballot. 

To that end, these recommenda- 
tions were made to the NEA Board 
of Directors in October and author- 
ization has been given and a place 
set on the agendatat the Los An- 
geles meeting for ‘thorough dis 
cussion of the issvwe® Further au 
thorization has been given for an 
assembly vote upon the question 
by special ballot as set forth here 
Wording of the ballot sheet is given 


on the previous page. # £ 
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From Children in a Changing World, 
Conference on Childre and Youth by the F 


a publicatior 
ederal Interdepartmental Committee on 


prepared for the Golden Anniversary White House 
Children and Youth 
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TEACHERS’ 


To teachers at all levels: This is 
your regular feature for idea-swapping. 
You are invited to send in questions 
concerning problems you want to see 
discussed in this column. You are in- 
vited also to join the idea-swapping, 
50 to 200 words, on questions sub- 
mitted. 

Each person whose item is printed 
in the “Trading Post” may have his 
choice of any publication that has been 
listed in the JourNAL’s “New NEA 
Publications” this school vear. Send 
entries to ‘Teachers’ Trading Post,” 
NEA Journa, 1201 16th St., N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C 


Honor-Roll Problems 


One of the problems in our school 
concerned the compilation of the 
honor roll at the end of each marking 
period. Our report card indicates, by 
numbers one to five, the industry and 
attitude of the student. Should these 
items as well as his academic standing 
be taken into account? 

To set up honor-roll qualifications 
which would include more than aca- 
demic achievement in major subjects, 
a volunteer committee of faculty mem- 
bers began work. The teachers on our 
committee felt that all the items on 
the report card should be considered 
for honor-roll some of the 
others argued that only major subjects 


should count. 


listing; 


During the year, we 
questionnaire to 


circulated a 
sound out faculty 
opinion, and conferred with a student 
committee interested in recognition of 
honor students. We much en- 
couragement and support from some 
of the groups, considerable opposition 
from others. 


found 


Since we have not yet reached a deci- 
sion honor-roll requirements, 
we should like to know more of what 
other schools are doing. 

—ROSELIND S..MYERS, social psychology 
fear her, Ridgewood (New Jersey ) High 
School. 


about 


The Distinction List 


Ovur “Distinction List,” compiled 


every nine weeks, gives recognition to 
students 


who are outstanding in 


scholarship and citizenship. 

To be eligible for the list, a student 
must have grades of A or B in all 
NEA JOURNAL 
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major subjects. He must also hold a 
good-citizenship record (with no mis- 
conduct registered against him during 
the nine-week’s grading period) and a 
vote of approval from the 
faculty. 

At the end of the year, students 
who have maintained semester grades 
of A and B and have met rigid citizen- 
ship standards are eligible for citizen- 
ship-scholarship letters. All school 
letters, the athletic and the citizenship- 
scholarship, are awarded in a special 
assembly program on Honor Dav. 

—MARGARET E. GRAGG, supervising 
teacher, The Laboratory High School, 
Appalachian State College, 
North 


entire 


Teac her § 


3o0one, Carolina. 


Honor-Roll Privileges and 
Awards 


Ovr school is a junior-senior high, 
and requirements for getting on the 
honor roll (calculated every report 
period) are the same for both levels. 
The student must have at least a B in 
all major subjects. He may have a C 
in one minor but he must offset this 
by an A in either a minor of equal 
rank or a major subject. 

We publish the honor roll in the 
school and in the local 
which devotes a 


daily 


page 


news- 
paper, 
week 


once a 
to school activities. 
handles the 


Each school 
giving of awards and 
privileges for honor-roll recognition in 
its own way. 

The high school permits 
honor students to skip the first period 
—a study period—in the morning. In 
the junior high, the student council 
decided that honor status should have 
public 
Awards held in May. 

If the junior-high student in the 
seventh, eighth, or ninth grade, makes 
the honor roll 
ceives a 


senior 


recognition in the 
Assembly 


special 


every quarter, he re 


silver medal. If a student is 
on the honor roll every quarter in the 
seventh and eighth and the first two 
quarters of the ninth, he wins a gold 
medal, engraved with his initials and 
the year. 

Moreover, in the junior high school, 
we send congratulatory letters to par- 
ents of children who make the honor 
roll for two quarters and who win the 
honor-roll medals. We that 


a child’s outstanding scholarship—as 


conside1 


well as his failure or underachieve- 
ment—merits his parents’ special at- 
tention. 

—M. PHILLIPS, and 
Spanish Nether Providence 
Township High School, Wallingford, 
Pennsylvania. 


CELINE Latin 


teacher, 


Spur to Achievement 


Tue local newspaper publishes our 
honor roll under front-page banner 
headlines, following the issuance of 
report cards every six weeks. Only stu- 
dents making straight A’s are eligible. 

The most impressive recognition of 
honor students occurs in special school 
assemblies conducted by the _ local 
chapter of the National Honor So- 
ciety. Students making the 
honor roll are entertained by 


a social function of some sort. 


semester 


NHS at 


Students are eager to become mem- 
bers of our NHS chapter, a very ac- 
tive organization. Since 
is limited 


made 


membership 
based on the 
throughout the 


and record 
school years, 
many students are inspired to main- 
tain a high standard from the _ be- 
ginning of their high-school careers. 
Conduct and attitude grades per se 
are not specific determinants in de- 
fining honor-roll eligibilitv. But, since 
the student’s attitude and conduct do 
affect his grades, they become indirect 
factors. 
Following each  six-weeks’ period, 
statistical 
levels, the 
numbers and percentages of students 
receiving each of the five grade letters, 
1, SS & BD, 
able facultv and 
a spur to competition among classes. 
—GWEN WILLIAMS, history teacher, 


Stephenville (Texas) High School. 


the principal 
chart 


compiles a 


showing, by grade 


and F. This serves as valu- 
information for the 


School Letter Lends Prestige 


Public Schools 
faith in the 
letters for academic 


DENISON have a 


growing idea of giving 


scholastic as well 
as for athletic achievement. Some edu- 
cators regard the school letter as the 
sole property of the athletic depart- 
ment. In Dension, however, we accept 
the letter as the property of the school 
and its presentation in reward of ex- 
cellence (whether 
letic) as desirable. 


scholastic or ath- 


If academic achievement is as im- 
portant as athletic i 
deserves equal 


achievement, it 
Nothing 
lends stature and prestige to a high- 
school student more than the wearing 
of his school letter. 


recognition. 


—H. W. GOODGION, superintendent, 


Denison (Texas) Public Schools. 
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Accreditation Enhances Quality 


ESPITE more than 175 years of 
|) continued eflort to improve 

teacher education, there is 
still a wide range in the effective- 
ness of teacher-education programs 
offered throughout the 
States. 


United 


By constitutional each 


right, 
state is granted the privilege of 
establishing and col- 
leges under laws provided for such 
How different this is 


from the setup in many other coun 


universities 
purpose. 
tries, where conformity 


and the 
much 


is the rule 
educational program is 
more centralized. 

The right of each institution to 
develop its own program of teache1 
education is 
vided that 


maintained 


commendable, pro 


basic standards are 

To help insure de 
and maintenance ol 
a vardstick known 


as accreditation was developed. As 


velopment 


these standards, 


applied to teacher education, it is 
the accepted process whereby col- 
have 
which 


leges and universities met 


minimum standards have 


Miss Breuhaus is a second-grade teacher 
at Coventry School, Cleveland Heights, 
Ohio. 


BABETTA A. BREUHAUS 


been developed by a_ recognized 


body or association. 

Accrron ATION is not a recently 
devised instrument; it was begun 
at the state level by the Board of 
Regents in New York as early as 
1784. However, the first regional 
accrediting association was not 
established until approximately a 
hundred years later. 

Recognition of the need for na- 
tional accreditation came more 
rapidly, and in 1927 the American 
Teachers Colleves 
was recognized as the first national 
accrediting body for 


Association of 


teacher edu- 
cation. The next twenty-five years 
were a period of development and 
adjustment. National accreditation 
was felt to be necessary, but the 
actual task of establishing an ac- 
crediting agency which would be 
representative of and acceptable to 
all teacher-education interests was 
a major one. 


Continued labors bore fruit, and 


DID YOUKNOWTHAT ... 


Representing a total of 1950 programs, 
the School Story series (presented by 
NEA and affiliated state associations) has 
to date been scheduled on 141 stations 


in 119 cities in 33 states. 


In the recent White House Conference on 
Children and Youth, attended by some 
7500 people from all walks of life, NEA 
and its departments were represented by 
75 delegates. 


Almost 2.5 million copies 


distributed. 


of the NEA 
Journal’s January insert, Will Your Child 
Get a Quality Education?, have been 


we en re 


Quah neuertn? 


care Som Seems *e** 


in 1952 a new accrediting agency 
known as the National Council for 
Accreditation of Teacher Educa 
tion was formed as the result of the 
combined efforts of NEA’s National 
Commission on Teacher Education 
and Standards, the 
American Association of 


Professional 
Colleges 
Education, the Coun- 
State School Officers, 
the National Association of State 
Directors of ‘Teacher Education 
and Certification, and the National 
School Boards 

After months of negotiation with 
the National Commission on Ac 
crediting, the National Council fon 
Accreditation of 


for Teache 
cil of Chief 


\ssociation. 


Educa 
tion began to function as an ac- 
crediting body on July 1, 1954. The 
council 


Teacher 


is now recognized as the 
only national accrediting body for 
teacher education. 

To this point all has been pro 
logue. It 
mine or 


is impossible to deter 
estimate the 
number of 


tremendous 
and dedi- 
and the 
spent in 
bringing accreditation to this point 
of accomplishment. We must now 


concerned 


cated persons involved, 


number of 


large davs 
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continue to build upon 
already been established. 


what has 


Tx NEA theme for this year, 
“A United Profession Enhances 
Quality in Education,” aptly points 
up our goal. How better can we 
strengthen the quality of education 
than through a united effort to 
strengthen the program by which 
we are qualified to teach? 

In our role as teachers and ad- 
ministrators, we have an obligation 
to co-operate with teacher-educa- 
tion institutions by making them 
aware of the current needs of to- 
day’s teachers. In like manner, the 
college faculty members concerned 
with the training of teachers should 
continually evaluate course content 
in the light of changing educa- 
tional trends. 

Much ground can be gained 
through a co-operative attitude of 
give and take. Not all of us have 
the opportunity for direct contact 
with faculty teacher- 
education institutions, but our con- 
cerns can be channeled through the 
TEPS 


tive state associations, which have 


members in 


commissions of the respec- 
as one of their major purposes the 
continued improvement of teacher 
education. 

\ppraisal of council achievement 
to date reveals that the profession 
and the public have already begun 
to realize a number of gains. As 
previously indicated, national ac- 
creditation assures compliance with 
standards established by a compe- 
tent body. Added to this is the 
assurance to the employing board 
and the community that teachers 
who have graduated from a_ na- 
tionally approved institution have 
completed a balanced program. 

In fact, in recognition of the high 
quality of council approval, institu- 
tions in fifteen states—Alabama, 
Florida, Georgia, Iowa, Kentucky, 
Louisiana, Missouri, Oregon, Penn- 
sylvania, Rhode Island, Tennessee, 
Utah, Vermont, West Virginia, and 
Wyoming—now grant appropriate 
certificates without further qualifi- 
cations to persons who have com- 


pleted teacher-education programs 
offered by any NCATE institution 
in any state. 

In this era of mobility, when 
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many young married teachers are 
forced to move about because of 
their husbands’ further educational 
training or change of employment, 
this proves to be a distinct advan- 
tage. Students, particularly those 
about to begin graduate study, 
find transcripts from a nationally 
accredited institution readily ac- 
cepted by other institutions. The 
council’s annual list of approved 
institutions is valuable in assisting 
both the counselor and the parent 
in advising young people in their 
choice of the college they wish to 
attend. 


T : ‘3 

Nor only has council activity 
worked to the advantage of public- 
school personnel, but it has also 
served as an incentive for college 
faculties to evaluate and improve 
their program. In some instances, 
it has proved beneficial in assisting 
administrative officers in discover- 
ing and institutional 
weaknesses which might not have 
been rectified had it not been for 
impending application for accredi- 
tation. 


remedying 


The sixth annual list of accred- 
ited institutions published by the 
council includes 333 colleges and 
universities. These institutions pre- 
pare approximately seventy per 
cent of the new teachers annually. 
As more institutions seek accredi- 
tation, the percentage will increase. 

How do public-school personnel 
look upon national accreditation? 
Positive reaction is found in the 
action taken by AASA at its annual 
convention in Atlantic City in 
1959: AASA voted that, beginning 
in 1964, admission to its member- 
ship will be granted only to those 
completing a two-year graduate ad- 
ministrative course in an NCATE- 
approved institution. For the class- 
room teacher, national accredita- 
tion means improved course con- 
tent, more balanced training pro- 
grams, improved training facilities, 
and initial certification valid in a 
at least fifteen states. 

Distinct gains have been made 
during the first five years of the 
council’s existence. Future success 
depends upon the co-operative ef- 
forts of all segments of the pro- 


eee is dhe 
fession. 7 





THE LIGHT 
peltien. 


Why the Custodian Resigned 


Mrs. Esther Kelly 
Principal 
Wildwood School 


Dear Mrs. Kelly: 

This is to give you plenty of notice 
that as of June 5 I plan to resign 
from my job as custodian of Wild- 
wood School. 

Chis is the third time I have thought 
about it. The first when the 
fourth grade cleaned out the art-supply 
cupboard and dumped ten pounds of 
modeling clay toilet. The 
was when that biology toad 
hopped into the heat ducts and we 
had to 
But last someone set up 
the lawn sprinkler in the middle of 
the boys’ lavatory, that did it. 

I don’t like to blame it 
kids, though. I 


some things 


was 


down the 
next time 


evacuate the whole school 


week, when 


all on the 
there are just 
children I 
understand. Why do thev carry sugar 
in their pockets, for instance? Why do 
they hold their hands 
and wade through puddles with their 
on? And I still can't 
Jerry cut up that earth- 
worm and then spent the rest of the 
day gluing it back 
worktable. 


guess 


about don’t 


their boots in 


shoes under- 


stand why 


together on my 


I guess there are some things about 
me, though, that the kids don’t under- 
stand. Susan can’t understand why I 
won't let dogs use the drinking foun- 
tain: Tommy understand why 
I don’t like crayons in the pencil 
sharpeners; and Kenneth can’t under- 
stand why I won't let him leave bread 
around in 


can’t 


crusts case the 


mice get 
hungry over summer vacation. 

Well, after three years at Wildwood, 
it surely will be hard to leave. I know 
I'll miss that little fellow who hangs 
around the side door every morning 
just to watch me unlock it, and that 
girl with red hair who thinks that lady- 
bugs are poisonous. 

If the superintendent can’t find 
anyone to replace me next fall, I 
just might consider coming back. I'll 
think it over. But please tell those 
kids in room 1-A to quit playing hide- 
and-seek in the grand piano. 

Yours truly, 
Ned Wallace 
—PHYLLIS REYNOLDS TEDESCO 





THE 
BOOKSHELF 


Notable Books of 1959 


Tue following forty 
nine books from among those pub- 
lished during 1959 made by the 
Notable Books Council of the Adult 
Services Division of the American Li- 


Association, with the 


selection of 


was 


brary assistance 


of thirty-five participating libraries. 

The Great Decision by Michael 
\ history of the atomic 
decision to use it. Putnam 

Nautilus 90 North by William R. An- 
derson and Clay Blair, Jr. Informal but 
authoritative account of the submarine’s 
epoch-making achievement. World. 

Spinster, a novel by Sylvia Ashton 
Warner An unusual character study of 
a Russian schoolteacher in New Zealand 
Simon & Schuster. 

The House of Intellect by 
Jarzun \ wise and witty 
contemporary American 
values. Harper 

The Joy of Music by Leonard Bern- 
stein. The well-known conductor trans 
mits his enthusiasm to the listening read- 
er. Simon & Schuster. 

idventures of a Biographer by 
erine D. Bowen 
a jOV 


Amrine. 
bomb and the 


Jacques M. 
critique of 
culture and 


Cath 
Scholarship, humor, and 
of living make research an adven 
ture for this author. Little 

The Way Things Are by 
Bridgman. The summing up of a life 
time of unorthodox delving into the 
whole field of knowledge. Harvard 

1 History of Western Morals by Crane 
srinton. A discerning consideration of the 
moral problems of European and Ameri 
can society. Harcourt 

Image of America by Raymond L. 
Bruckberger. A French priest’s readable 
and sympathetic viewpoint of our 
trv. Viking 

Mainstreams of Modern 
Picasso by John Canaday 
unusually able art 
Schuste1 

The Angry Scar: The Story of Recon- 
struction 1865-1890 by WHodding Carter. 
The social, political, and economic as- 
pects of the Reconstruction era in the 
South. Doubleday. 

The Child, the Parent, and the State 
by James B. Conant. An interpretation 
of the findings stated in The 
High School Today, which was published 
by McGraw. Harvard 

The Rape of the Fair Country by Alex- 
ander Cordell. Eloquent story of Welsh 
miners of the 1830's and their 
for better working conditions. 
day 

To Appomattox: Nine April Days, 
1865 by Burke Davis. Vivid and authentic 
reconstruction of the last nine 
the Confederacy. Rinehart. 

idvise and Consent by 
Fascinating, realistic novel 
senators, their friends, 
enemies. Doubleday. 

Sight and Insight by Alexander Eliot. 
Unusual and enriching discussion of the 
philosophy of art. McDowell. 

Siege at Peking: The Boxer Rebellion 


’ . 
Percy W. 


coun 
iri: David to 


Written by an 
historian. Simon & 


American 


struggles 
Double- 


days of 


Allen 


about 


Drurv. 
US. 


associates, and 


by Peter Fleming. Dramatic description 
of the Boxer Rebellion. Harper. 

The Waist-High Culture by Thomas 
Griffith. An evaluation of modern Ameri- 
can life with its emphasis on conformity 
and mediocrity. Harper. 

France: a Modern History by Albert 
L. Guerard. A smoothly written, compre- 
hensive history of the country from pre- 
historic times to the present. Univ. of 
Michigan. 

Wankind in the Making: the Story of 
Human Evolution by William W. 
Howells. Evolution presented as a con- 
quering of environment rather than an 
adjustment to it. Doubleday. 

The Warriors: Reflections on Men in 
Battle by Jesse G. Gray. Revealing find- 
ings on the mass behavior of men at war. 
Harcourt. 

1 Life in the Theatre by Tyrone 
Guthrie. The dedicated career of an in- 
fluential producer. McGraw. 

Act One: An Autobiography by 
Hart. Warm and penetrating story of 
the author’s youth and beginnings in 
the theater. Random House 

Elizabeth the Great by Elizabeth Jen- 
kins. Intimate, revealing portrait of Eng- 
land’s Elizabeth I. Coward. 

Portraits of Greatness by Yosuf Karsh. 
Outstanding photographs with perceptive 
comments on the subjects. Nelson. 

Natural History of New York City by 
John Kieran. Based on fifty years of study 
and enjoyment of urban wild life. Hough- 
ton 

Human Nature and the Human Con- 
dition by Joseph W. Krutch. An examina- 
tion of modern man and the 
his discontent. Random, 

Endurance: Shackleton’s Incredible 
Voyage by Alfred Lansing. The 1914-17 
Antarctic expedition as described in 
diaries and interviews. McGraw. 


Moss 


causes of 


School-Safety Check List 


[Number eight in a series] 


Wir more outdoor activity in April, 
special attention should be given to 
building and ground hazards. 

1. Wherever trathe or 


other hazards 
exist adjacent to the playground, is 
the playground protected by a fence 
at least five feet high? 

2. Are notices of regulations, pre- 
cautions, and hazards con- 


posted in industrial- and 


possible 
spicuously 


home-arts and 


rooms, laboratories, 
cafeterias? 

3. Has a definite traffic pattern been 
established for drivers to 
use in approaching, loading and un- 
loading, parking on, and leaving the 


school grounds? 


school-bus 


!. Are pupils encouraged to observe 
safe bicycle-riding practices in going 
to and from school? 

5. Are all occupants of the building, 
including pupils, familiar with the 
location of the nearest public fire- 
alarm box? 


—National Commission on 
Education, NEA. 


Safety 


Men and Atoms by William L. Lau- 
rence. The discovery, uses, and the pro 
jected future of atomic energy. Simon & 
Schuster. 

In the Days of McKinley by Margaret 
Leech. Narrates an era of the American 
past which has implications for the 
present. Harper. 

The Stones of Florence by 
Carthy. The greatness of 
text and pictures. Harcourt. 

The Watch that Ends the Night by 
Hugh MacLennan. The and 
spiritual maturing of three adults in 
Montreal of the 1930's is told by one of 
Canada’s leading novelists. Scribner. 

Last Essays by Thomas Mann. Inter- 
pretive studies of Schiller, Goethe, Chek- 
hov, and Nietzshe. Knopf. 

Wildlife in America by Peter Matthies- 
sen. Beautifully illustrated history of 
birds and animals that are vanishing 
from our country, with emphasis on the 
importance of 
fauna. Viking. 

The Armada by Garrett 
Events that led to the 
supposedly invincible 
Houghton. 

The Little World of Laos by Oden 
Meeker. A_ provocative, informal report 
on the political, economic, cultural, and 
social life of a little-known people 
Scribner. 

Hawaii by James 


Mary Mc- 
Florence in 


social 


conserving our native 
Mattingly. 
defeat of the 
Spanish fleet 


Michener. A manv 
faceted tale of the Islands from thei: 
geological birth to the eve of statehood 
Random House 

John Paul Jones: a Sailor's Biography 
by Samuel E. Morison. His 
his times by a scholar of 
Little. 

The Marauders by Charlton Ogburn. A 
moving tribute to the men of the 1944 
Burma campaign. Harper. 

My Russian Journey by Santha Rama 
Rau. Everyday life in Russia as seen by 
the author, her husband, and their young 
son. Harper 

A Concise History of Modern Painting 
by Herbert Read. The art of a complex 
period discussed with authority. Praeger 

The Wisdom of the West by Bertrand 
Russell Well-illustrated summary of 
Western philosophy. Doubleday. 

The Coming of the New Deal by Ai 
thur M. Schlesinger, Jr. Skillful analysis 
of Roosevelt's first two years as President 
Houghton. 

Adventurous Alliance: The Story of the 
Agassiz Family of Boston by Louise H 
Tharp. The story of the Agassiz family 
of Boston presented with skill and in 
sight. Little. 

The Harmless People by Elizabeth M 
Thomas. The bushmen of the Kalahari 
Desert in Africa brought vividly to life 
Knopf 

The Years with Ross by James Thur 
ber. The creator-editor of The Neu 
Yorker portrayed nostalgically by an as 
sociate and friend. Little. 

Add a Dash of Pity by Peter Ustinov 
Short stories with a distinctive flair 
Little. 

Five Ideas That Change the World by 
Barbara Ward. A lively discussion of the 
concepts of nationalism, industrialism 
colonialism, internationalism, and com 
munism, Norton. 

The Devil’s Advocate by Morris L 
West. One man’s growth in humanity 
plotted and told with great credibility 
Morrow. # 


es 


story and 


naval history 
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Proposed Amendments to NEA Bylaws and Rules 


Tu following amendments were pre- 
sented in writing to the NEA Repre- 
sentative Assembly in St. Louis, July 3, 
1959, by the chairman of the Bylaws and 
Rules Committee, for consideration and 
voting by delegates to the 1960 Rep- 
resentative Assembly, Friday, July 1. 

Deletions are bracketed; additions are 
in bold italics. 


Amendments to the Bylaws 


AMENDMENT NO. I, TO REQUIRE A BACH- 
FLOR’S DEGREE OR ITS EQUIVALENT FOR 
FUTURE ACTIVE MEMBERSHIPS. Amend Arti- 
cle I, Membership, Section 3, and the title 
of the section so they will read: “[Dues] 
Active Members. Section 3. Any person who 
is actively engaged in the teaching pro- 
fession or other educational work may 
become an member provided he 
holds a Bachelor’s Degree or its equiva- 
lent from an accredited institution of 
higher education or was an active mem- 
ber of the Association on July 8, 1960. 
An active member shall be entitled to 
receive the JouRNAL of the Association, 
to vote for delegates to the Representa- 
tive Assembly, to serve as a delegate to 
the Representative Assembly, and to hold 
elective or appointive office. Annual dues 
of active members shall be $10.” Sub- 
mitted by George F, Stovall of Oregon. 


active 


AMENDMENT NO. I, TO MAKE THE AN- 
NUAL DUES OF ALL RETIRED MEMBERS §$2. 
Amend Article I, Membership, Section 6, 
Retired Members, so it will read: “Any 
person who has been an active member of 
the Association for at least five years im- 
mediately prior to retirement 
come a retired member 
retired 
bers 


may be- 
Annual dues of 
members shall be $2 [for 
June 30, 
retiring on or after that 
date]. A retired member shall have all 
the rights and privileges of an active 
member paying dues of $10.” Submitted 
by Ira M. Kline of New York, and Rose 
Glass of Washington. 


mem- 


retiring before 1958; $4 


for members 


AMENDMENT NO. Ill, TO RESTRICT STUDENT 
MEMBERSHIP TO MEMBERS OF CHAPTERS OF 
THE STUDENT NATIONAL EDUCATION 
cIATION. Amend Article I, Membership, 
Section 7, Student Members, so it will 
read: “Any student enrolled in a teacher- 
education program in a college or uni- 
versity may become a Student NEA mem- 
ber by joining a chapter of the Student 
National Education Association. [A stu- 
dent enrolled in a teacher-education pro- 
gram in a college or university where a 
Student NEA chapter does not exist may 
become a student member pursuant to 
policies established by the Board of Di- 
rectors of the NEA.] Annual dues of 
student members shall be $1. A student 
member shall have all the rights and 


ASSO- 
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privileges of an associate member paying 
dues of $10. A student member may be- 
come an associate life member upon the 
payment of $225 in cash or $25 a year 
for 10 consecutive years, pursuant to reg- 
ulations of the Board of Directors, which 
membership may be converted to an ac- 
tive life membership when the member 
fulfills the qualifications for active life 


membership.” Submitted by Clarice Kline 
of Wisconsin. 


AMENDMENT NO. IV, TO RESTATE THE 
POWERS AND DUTIES OF OFFICERS, WITH THE 
MAIN PURPOSE OF GIVING THE BOARD OF 
DIRECTORS MORE COMPLETE AUTHORITY OVER 
THE AFFAIRS OF THE ASSOCIATION, SUBJECT 
TO THE AUTHORITY OF THE REPRESENTATIVE 
ASSEMBLY. Amend Article I, Membership, 
Section 11, Expulsion and Reinstatement 
of Members, so it will read: “The Board 
of Directors and, when it is not in session, 
the Executive Committee shall have pow- 
er to censure, suspend, or expel any 
member for cause, after due notice and 
hearing, and shall have power to rein- 
state any suspended or expelled member. 
The Committee on Professional Ethics 
may hold hearings and recommend to 
the Board of Directors or the Executive 
Committee disciplinary action against a 
member for violation of the Association's 
Code of Ethics.” 

Amend Article III, Executive Officers 
of the Association, Section 6, Powers and 
Duties of the Immediate Past President, 
so it will read: “The president, upon the 
expiration of his term of office, shall be 
designated the immediate past president. 
He shall serve on the Executive Commit- 
tee and on the Board of Directors for a 
period of one year, and shall perform 
such other duties as may be assigned by 
the president.” 

Amend Article III, Powers 
and Duties of the Treasurer, so it will 
read: “The treasurer shall receive and be 
responsible for the safekeeping [of] and 
accounting of the general funds of the 
Association. He shall serve on the Execu- 
tive Committee and on the Board of 
Directors. He shall make an annual finan- 
cial report to the Board of Directors and 
the Representative Assembly, 
other financial reports as may be re- 
quired by the Board of Directors, the 
Executive Committee, and the Board of 
Trustees. He shall perform the 
duties required of him undet 
XII, Section 3, of these Bylaws.” 

Amend Article IV, Board of Directors, 
Section 4, Powers and Duties, Subdivision 
(a), General, so it will read: ““The Board 
of Directors shall have such powers and 
shall perform such duties as are pre- 
scribed in the Charter and these Bylaws. 
Subject in all respects to the authority 
and direction of the Representative As- 


Section 7, 


and such 


other 
Article 


sembly, it shall have [in] charge of the 
general policies and interests of the As- 
sociation [, except those entrusted to the 
Board of Trustees and the Executive 
Committee] and shall have the general 
power of supervision and general author- 
ity over the functions of the Executive 
Committee and the Board of Trustees. 
It shall be the duty of each state director 
to promote the program of the Associa- 
tion within his own state, territory, com- 
monwealth, or the District of Columbia, 
and, to this end, to develop and main- 
tain cooperation of state and local as- 
sociations affiliated with the NEA.” 

Amend Article V, Executive Commit- 
tee, Section 3, Powers and Duties, Sub- 
division (a), General, so it will read: 
“The Executive Committee shall rep- 
resent and act for and on behalf of the 
Board of Directors on all matters affect- 
ing the general policies and professional 
interests of the Association between 
meetings of the Board of Directors and 
shall have only those powers specifically 
granted to it by these bylaws and by the 
Board of Directors.” 

Amend Article V, Section 3, Subdivi- 
sion (f), Appointments and Vacancies, so 
it will read: “The Executive Committee 
shall select members of commissions and 
councils of the Association, except as 
otherwise provided in these Bylaws or by 
the Board of Directors or by the Repre- 
sentative Assembly. Except as otherwise 
provided [in] by the Charter, by these 
Bylaws, by the Board of Directors, or by 
the Representative Assembly, the Execu- 
tive Committee shall fill all vacancies oc- 
curring in the body of officers, commis- 
sions [,] and councils [, and special com- 
mittees} of the Association. The terms of 
persons filling such vacancies shall be for 
the unexpired term.” 

Amend Article VI, 
Section 2, Powers 
sion 


Board of Trustees, 
and Duties, Subdivi- 
(a), General, so it will read: “The 
Board of Trustees shall have such powers 
and perform such duties as are prescribed 
by the Charter and Bylaws and by the 
Board of Directors and shall be subject 
to the general authority and the super- 
vision of the Board of Directors. It shall 
require adequate bonds of the executive 
secretary, treasurer, and such other fiscal 
officers as it shall determine.” Submitted 
by Hazel Blanchard of California. 


AMENDMENT NO. V, TO RECOGNIZE THE 
DEPUTY EXECUTIVE SECRETARY AS AN OF- 
FICER AND TO REQUIRE HIM TO ASSUME THI 
DUTIES OF THE EXECUTIVE SECRETARY WHEN 
THE LATTER IS UNABLE TO PERFORM THEM. 
Amend Article II, Officers, Section 1, 
Officers, so it will read: “The officers of 
the Association shall be: president, vice- 
president (who shall be president-elect 

(Continued on next page) 
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TRAV EL 


is an even more rewarding experience 
when you fly PAN AMERICAN 


For educators, travel is no longer a 
luxury. Actually, educational travel is 
an essential part of a teacher’s training 
and experience. And Pan Am, in co- 
operation with America’s leading edu- 
cational institutions, has pioneered low- 
cost educational travel throughout the 
world—bringing it within the budget 
of nearly everyone. 

Cooperating with colleges and uni- 
versities, educational associations and 
travel agents, Pan American offers you 
a wide variety of group tours especially 
designed for teachers and students in 
every field of interest. Pan Am’s Econ- 
emy-class Thrift fares are the most 
inexpensive way to go; and you can 
take advantage of the Pan Am Pay- 
Later Plan—only 10% down and up to 
20 months to pay the balance. 

Group tours offer additional advan- 
tages that can be given only to people 
traveling together. Through arrange- 
ments made by the sponsoring institu- 
tions, special teacher and student tours 
find many more doors opened to them. 
Interviews with educational authorities 
and other public officials, meetings 
with teachers, visits at educational 
institutions, are regularly scheduled 
for educational group movements. 

Many colleges and universities grant 
academic credit for participation in ed- 
ucational group tours via Pan Am—for 


professional growth, degrees, and salary 
advancement requirements. 

One popular tour, for instance, is the 
National Education Association Tour, 
Round-the-World (RW-1). 52 days, 
$2495 tourist/economy-class round trip 
from San Francisco including trans- 
portation across the U.S. Departs June 
21. San Francisco, Hawaii, Japan, 
Hong Kong, Philippines, Singapore, 
Thailand, India, Kashmir, Egypt, 
Greece, Italy, France, England, New 
York, San Francisco. Tour Leader: 
Mr. George W. Mulder. Academic 
credit available from Western Illinois 
University, Macomb, Illinois. 

Or, Lafayette College Russia Tour: 
48 days, from New York June 30. 
$1899 including economy-class air fare. 
Visit Ireland, Finland, Russia, Yugo- 
slavia, Austria. 

Or, Holy Land Tour (Odyssey): 24 
days, $1465, including round-trip econ- 
omy air fare from N. Y. Near East 
and Holy Land— Egypt, Jordan, Syria, 
Lebanon, Turkey, Greece and Israel. 

These are just three of more than 
350 Pan Am educational tours to every 
continent. The complete program has 
been compiled for your interest by 
Pan American. Send the adjoining 
coupon for your FREE 1960 edition of 
“‘Adventures in Education,” a scholar’s 
guide to study and travel abroad. 


------------- = 5 


Mr. George Gardner, Educational Director 


Pan American, P. O. Box 1908 
New York 17, N. Y. 


Please send me a free copy of “Adventures in 
and related information about Edu- 


” 


Education, 
cational Group Travel. 


Name 
Address 


I am affiliated as a 


(name of school, university, or other educational institution) 


First on the Atlantic . 


teacher, _____estudent with 


.. First on the Pacific... First in Latin America . 


WORLD’S MOST 
EXPERIENCED AIRLINE 


.. First "Round the World 


—— = — — = = 


BYLAWS AND RULES 
(Continued from previous page) 
and who shall become president afte: 
one year’s service as president-elect) [; 
this shall become operative after July 1, 
1958), until July 5, 1958, eleven other 
vice-presidents], immediate past presi 
dent, treasurer, executive secretary, dep- 
uty executive secretary, Board of Direc 
tors, Executive Committee, and Board of 
Trustees. The officers shall perform the 
duties which usually devolve upon of 
ficers of such an association, together with 
the duties which are prescribed by the 
Charter and Bylaws. The terms of 
officers shall begin at the close of the 
annual meeting of the Representative 
Assembly.” 

Amend Article III, Executive Officers 
of the Association, Section 8, Powers and 
Duties of the Executive 
will read: 


these 


Secretary, so it 
shall 
supervise and coordinate the administra 
tive, financial, and professional activities 
of the Association, and shall direct its 
employed staff in accordance with poli 
cies and procedures authorized by the 
Representative Assembly, Board of Di 
rectors, Executive Committee, and Board 
of Trustees. He shall be secretary of the 
Representative Assembly, the Board of 
Directors, and the Executive Committee 
He shall keep a record of the proceed 
ings of stated meetings of the Associa 
tion; notify officers and members of com 
mittees, commissions, and councils of 
their election or appointment; provide 
assistance to committees, commissions, 
and councils in connection with their 
activities; render such reports as may be 
required by the Representative Assembly, 
or by the officers and executive bodies of 
the Association; be the keeper of the 
official seal of the Association. The dep- 
uty executive secretary shall perform the 
duties of the Executive Secretary when 
the latter is unable to perform them be- 
cause of absence or death, or when, in 
the judgment of the Board of Trustees, 
the Executive Secretary is unable to per- 
form said duties because of illness.” 

Amend Article VI, Board of Trustees, 
Section 2, Powers and Duties, Subdivi- 
sion (c), Election of Executive Secretary, 
so it will read: “The Board of Trustees 
shall elect the executive secretary of the 
Association for a term of office not to 
exceed four years, and shall fix his com- 
pensation. [In the event of extended ab 
sence from the United States, long ill 
ness, or death of the executive secretary 
the Board of Trustees shall empower an 
associate or assistant secretary to perform 
any or all of his duties.]” Submitted by 
Executive Committee, Board of Directors. 
and Bylaws and Rules Committee. 


“The executive secretary 


AMENDMENT NO. VI, TO ADD THE TREAS 
URER AND THE CHAIRMAN OF THE 
TRUSTEES TO THE BUDGET COMMITTFE AS 
NONVOTING MEMBERS. Amend Article IV. 
Board of Directors, Section 4, Powers and 

(Continued on page 58) 
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If the great New York Philharmonic 
were going to play in your town 
tonight, would you urge the boys 
and girls in your class to attend? If 
sernstein or Stokowski or Mitro- 
poulos were going to conduct Bee- 
thoven or Mozart or Bartok, would 
you encourage your students to ex- 
perience this important event? We 
feel that you would. 
VERY WEEK the New York 
Philharmonic does play in 
almost every town across 
America, over CBS Radio. 
No one has to stir from 
home. No one has to buy a ticket. 
\ radio is your front seat. 
Chis is just one of many programs 
on CBS Radio that make a delib- 
erate effort to bring your community 
cultural, informative, educational 
and, just as important, entertaining 
events that waken your students to 
new ideas and great occasions, that 
teach them that the arts are for enjoy- 
ing, that learning is for living, and 
show them that the work you do in 
class extends far beyond the school- 
room blackboard. 
Every week your students can attend 
the concerts of the magnificent 
Cleveland Symphony under the 
direction of George Szell. They can 
enjoy a weekly performance of the 
Metropolitan Opera during its sea- 
son. So many young people have, 
learned from these broadcasts that 
“Faust” and “Carmen” are exciting 
stories; that opera singers have as 
much to offer them as popular sing- 
ers, that features like 
Clifton Fadiman’s interviews or Ed- 
ward Downes’ “Opera Quiz’ are great 
fun. Have you told them how fascinat- 
ing such worthwhile programs are? 


intermission 


Has it occurred to you to tie in 
“The Hidden Revolution” series 
with discussions in current events 
and social sciences and government? 
Last year this series won the Pea- 
body Award for outstanding public 
service. The subject is the changes 
and upheavals taking place in the 
world today. History before it’s his- 
tory! History while it’s still a news 


(Advertisement) 


An Open Letter to Teachers 


story! Edward R. Murrow and How- 
ard K. Smith narrate these pro- 
grams. Your pupils will get to know 
men like Vice President Richard M. 
Nixon, playwright Archibald Mac- 
Leish, Dr. Clyde Kluckhohn, Pro- 
fessor of Anthropology at Harvard. 


Do your students know how fasci- 
nating news can be when they hear 
it from a man like Lowell Thomas? 
He has been a cow puncher, gold 
miner, college professor, newspaper 
reporter, editor, historian, lecturer, 
author of more than 45, books. His 
gift is an incomparable one. By tell- 
ing the big, important stories color- 
fully and concisely, he makes them 
real and memorable. 


Have you alerted your class to the 
fact that twice each day they can 
travel to the remote corners of the 
globe and get the news firsthand 
from the finest news reporters in the 
world—the CBS News correspond- 
ents? The programs are “World News 
Roundup” and “‘The World To- 
night.” And top newsmen like Eric 
Sevareid, David Schoenbrun, Daniel 
Schorr and Winston Burdett tell the 
story directly from the scene. 


In your classwork in government or 
history have you suggested that vour 
students listen to “Capitol Cloak- 
room,’ and “The Leading Question,” 
broadcast each week on the CBS 
Radio Network? They'll meet na- 
tional leaders, get to know their per- 
sonalities and attitudes, get famil- 
iar with important public affairs as 
they take shape. Fine learning tool 
for future statesmen! 

Is your class aware that by listening 
to “Face The Nation” on CBS Radio 
they can hear, firsthand, opinions of 
world figures, as informed reporters 
question them? Great inspiration for 
future journalists, and voters! 


Do your students know what they 
are missing by not hearing “Invita- 
tion To Learning’? Recently critic 
Alfred Kazin discussed Mark 
Twain's “Life on the Mississippi.” 
Every week a well-known authority 
gives a new breath of life to an 
important literary work. 


O YOU REALIZE how 
many CBS Radio pro- 
grams are worthy of be- 
ing made assignments 
for classroom discus- 
sion? Make it a habit to glance at 
your local daily radio schedules. For 
just to point out to the boys and girls 
who sit before you every day the 
opportunities they may be missing 
right in their own homes, just to hint 
that they might actually enjoy “Aida” 
or Haydn’s “Surprise” Symphony or 
a special news program might be 
opening a career, planting an ambi- 
tion, enlarging life for them. 
Not to open young minds to what 
lies so close at hand, so eager for use, 
so ready to serve, so worthwhile, 
might be to miss one of the great 
challenges of teaching. For what 
better way can we stir these young 
minds to think, to learn by doing, 
than by suggesting they use their 
time for something stimulating and 
constructive, that is theirs simply for 
the turning of a little knob. 


If today radio stopped bringing 
such events to your town, if the 
New York Philharmonic no longer 
brought Beethoven, if “World News 
Roundup” no longer took you to 
Algiers and Tokyo, if the Metropol- 
itan Opera performed only for New 
Yorkers, if intelligent worldwide 
news programs gave way to sensa- 
tional headline flashes, if the only 
music available were rock ‘n’ roll 
recordings, then you and your com- 
munity would be striving to improve 
the quality of radio. Fortunately 
CBS Radio constantly strives to bring 
you educational, informative, cul- 
tural programs that assure your town 
the finest broadcasting fare. 


r 1s you, by your interest, who 
control the quality of program- 
ming that is brought to your 
students, the men and women 
of tomorrow. Suppose, by your 
lack of enthusiasm, these wonderful 
things were no longer available, wait- 
ing to be heard. Wouldn’t you as a 
teacher make every effort to bring 
them back? —CBS Radio Network 





from understanding the 


PUWER 


number system 


from knowing how to analyze 
problems and make equations 


from gaining insight into 


mathematical relationships— 


This is what puts pupils ‘way ahead when they've studied 


Seeing Through Arithmetic 


BY HARTUNG, VAN ENGEN, AND KNOWLES 
Now completed through Grade 6 


Write for FREE sample-page book- 
let #490 to see how these text- 
books and their Teaching Guides 
can help you build in your pupils 
the strong foundations they need 
either to become successful in 
science or to be competent in ordi- 
nary lifetime mathematics. 


SCOTT, FORESMAN 
AND COMPANY 


CHICAGO 11 ATLANTA 5 


BYLAWS AND RULES 


(Continued from page 56) 


Duties, Subdivision (d), 
Annual Budget, so it will “The 
Board of a Budget 
Committee of five members from among 


Preparation of 
read: 
Directors shall select 


its state directors for each ensuing fiscal 
year which, with the advice and assistance 
of the executive secretary, shall prepare 
and present a budget for the Association, 
as provided in Article XII, Section 6, of 
The treasurer and _ the 
chairman of the Board of Trustees shall 
be ex-officio members of the 

Committee without the right to 
Submitted by Bylaws and Rules 


these Bylaws 


Budget 
vote.” 


Com- 
mittee 


\MENDMENT NO. VII, TO REQUIRE NEA 
MEMBERSHIP AND PROPER CERTIFICATION FOR 
EX-OFFICIO DELEGATES AS WELL AS OTHER 
Amend Article VIII, Repre- 
Assembly, Section 2, and the 
title of the section so they will read: 
“Qualifications and Voting Rights. Sec- 
tion 2. Only those having the rights and 
privileges of active members of the As- 
sociation shall be eligible to serve as 
(lelegates or as ex officio delegates. [All] 
Upon proper certification all 
shall have equal 


DELEGATES, 
sentative 


delegates 


rights and each shall 


58 


DALLAS 2 


we 
Cy 
ao — 


"= ne 


PALO ALTO FAIR LAWN, N.J 


have one vote.” Submitted by Bylaws and 


Rules Committee 


AMENDMENT NO. VIII, TO CANCEL PAY- 
MENT OF THI LOCAL 
WITH 100°, MEMBERSHIP IN 
AND NATIONAL 


DUES OF AFFILIATES 


BOTH STATI 
ASSOCIATIONS, 
Affiliated Associations, 
\ffiliates, so it will read: 


professional 


EDUCATION 
Article X, 
Section 4, Local 
“Any local asso- 


ciation located within a city, county, o1 
other 


Amend 
education 


local school administrative unit of 
any state, territorv, commonwealth, or the 
District of Columbia 
affiliation with the 


shall be eligible for 
Association and shall 
be designated as a local affiliate. In addi 
tion any association recognized as a local 
unit by a state afhliate shall be eligibk 
for affiliation. A local professional educa 
tion association shall be interpreted to 
mean any local organization of educators 
whether its membership is open to all 
professional educators, or all classroom 
teachers, or all administrators within the 
jurisdictional boundaries of the organiza- 
tion, or to all members of a university or 
college staff. Such affiliates shall be en- 
titled to representation at meetings of 
the Representative Assembly as provided 
in Article VIII, Section 5. 
dues of 


The annual 
a local affiliate shall be S85; pro- 
vided, however, that any affiliate all of 





whose administrators and full time class- 
room teachers are members of both the 
state education association and the Na- 
tional Education Association shall be 
affiliated without these dues. Local af 
filiates shall receive such publications of 
the Association and such services as may 
be approved by the Board of Directors.” 
Submitted by Ruth R 
Idaho. 


Chandler of 


AMENDMENT NO. IX, TO 
MEMBERSHIP IN THE MEMBERSHIP OF DI 
PARTMENTS AND TO REQUIRE IT FOR FLF¢ 
TIVE OFFICERS OF 


PROMOTE NEA 


DEPARTMENTS AND FOR 
ALL MEMBERS OF NEW DEPARTMENTS 
Amend Article XI, Departments, Section 
1, Department Membership and Dues, so 
it will read: “Each department shall have 
the right to fix the qualifications of its 
members [, provided that members of a 
department shall active o1 
associate Association 
The constitution of each department 
shall provide that it promote and urge 
NEA membership on the part of its 
members. Each department shall require 
elective officers to be members of the 
NEA. Departments requesting affiliation 
after the opening of the 1960-61 NEA 
membership year shall include the re- 
quirement of NEA membership in thei 
respective constitutions. Fach department 
may levy 


if eligible, be 
members of the 


membership dues, in accord 
ance with its bylaws, for the purpose of 
supporting the 


program of the depart 


ment. Such dues may be transmitted by 


departments to the Association, where 
they shall be placed in a separate book 
keeping account for the use of the de 
partment and shall be disbursed by the 
Association only upon the 
duly 
ficers of the department. In 
shall 


a periodic 


receipt ol 
vouchers signed by authorized of 
such cases 
the Association 


partment 


provide cach de 
with accounting of 
disbursements.” Sub 
O'Donnell of New 


Dodge of Nort! 


its receipts and 
mitted by William 
Mexico and Vincent 
Dakota. 


AMENDMENT NO. X, 10 REQUIRE CHECKS 
COUNTERSIGNED BY THE TREASURER 
OR HIS DESIGNEE INSTEAD OF THE PRFSIDEN' 
OR HIS DESIGNEE. Amend Article XII, 
Finance, Section 3, Receipts and Disburse 
ments—General Fund, so it will 
‘All monies paid to the General Fund 
of the Association shall be turned over 
to the treasurer, shall 
monies in safekeeping. The treasurer may 


1O BE 


read 


who hold said 
designate a deputy to perform such du- 
tics as he may delegate to him. [Monies 
shall be only upon written 
orders signed by the executive secretary 
or his designated deputy and 
signed by the president or someone des 
ignated by him to perform this duty.] 
Monies shall be disbursed only by checks 
and other written orders to depositories 
signed by the executive secretary or any 
person designated by the executive secre- 
tary and countersigned by the treasurer 


disbursed 


counte! 
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or any person designated by the treas- 
urer.” Submitted by Executive Commit- 
tee, Board of Directors, and Bylaws and 
Rules Committee. 


AMENDMENT NO. XI, TO PERMIT THE BY- 
LAWS TO BE AMENDED BY A TWO-THIRDS 
VOTE WITHOUT ADVANCE NOTICE IF UNAN- 
IMOUS CONSENT IS GIVEN FOR TAKING A 
vote. Amend Article XV, Amendments, 
Section 1, Amendments to the Bylaws, 
so it will read: “These Bylaws may be 
amended at a meeting of the Representa- 
tive Assembly [(a) by unanimous vote or 
(b) ] by a two-thirds vote if the proposed 
change shall have been presented in writ- 
ing at the preceding annual meeting and 
the text of the proposed change shall 
have been printed in the JoURNAL of the 
Association at least 60 days in advance of 
such meeting, or if unanimous consent is 
given for taking a vote without such 
advance notice. Amendments to the by- 
laws may be so presented only (1) by the 
Bylaws and Rules Committee or (2) with 
the concurrence of at least two state or 
other authorized delegations in the Rep- 
resentative Assembly evidenced in each 
case either by a majority vote of the 
delegation at a regularly called meeting 
of the delegation held in connection with 
the annual meeting or by a _ petition 
signed by a majority of the members of 
the delegation, or (3) by petition of any 
50 accredited delegates.” Submitted by 
Bylaws and Rules Committee. 


Amendment to the Standing Rules 

AMENDMENT NO. XII, TO REQUIRE ALL 
ELECTIONS OF OFFICERS TO BE CONDUCTED 
BY PREFERENTIAL VOTING, WITH A_ SINGLE 
TRANSFERABLE VOTE. (See the explanation 
which will appear in NEA News.) Amend 
Standing Rule 25 and its heading, so 
they will read: “[Announcement] Voting 
Procedure. Rule 25. The candidates re- 
ceiving the highest number of votes shall 
be declared elected. All elections of of- 
ficers by the Representative Assembly 
shall be conducted by preferential voting 
with a single transferable vote. {Imme- 
diately following the official count, the 
names of those elected and the results of 
any other balloting shall be posted at 
the voting booths.}" 

Amend Standing Rule 26, Election Re- 
sults, so it will read: “Immediately fol- 
lowing the official count, the names of 
those elected and the results of any other 
balloting shall be posted at the place of 
voting. The chairman of the Elections 
Committee shall present the report of 
the balloting to the final session of the 
Representative Assembly.” Submitted by 
Bylaws and Rules Committee. # # 


+ + 


A 


It is necessary to comprehend the 
what; it is practical to learn the 
how; it is of utmost importance to 
understand the why. 

—William A. Ward, Assistant to 

the President, Texas Wesleyan 
College, Fort Worth 
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May basket fun 


Fun to make. 
Fun to give. 


] . 7 ein 
Always GeticiOous satisfying. 


Here are simple, easy-to-follow 
diagrams and directions for mak- 
ing this May basket. With only 
construction paper, scissors, and 
glue, your children are sure to be 
enthralled with this little handi- 
craft project. It fits in as some- 
thing delightfully purposeful for 
seatwork for class as a whole or 
for part of the class while the rest 
of the room is reciting. 


DIRECTIONS FOR MAKING 
DIAGRAM 1—Cut construction paper 
ony. Measure XA, CX 114" and xD, 
XE 23%"; draw lines DA, CE; cut 
along lines. Now mark B 414” from 
either side; draw lines Ba, BC; fold 
along lines. Glue flaps. This is basket. 
See F: Cut paper 1 x 9” for handle. 
DIAGRAM 2—Fold tip desired depth. 
DIAGRAM 3 —Open basket. Glue tip. 
Glue ends of handle to inside basket. 
NOTE: Use extra sturdy glue. 


When home catching up 
loose ends, see how the satisfying 


chewing and delicious lively flavor of 


Wrigley'’s Ezzizzz@> Gum help you forget the day's 
worry and pressure. The natural chewing 
helps you relax (and; aids digestion). 


CLINTON 


. R. Cozzens, Mgr. 
“Saeosher 3s. A.T.A. 


1540 W. JEFFERSON ST 
PHOENIX, ARIZONA 


* Qn the Valley of the Sum “ 


SERVING ARIZONA and the GREAT SOUTHWEST 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
If it is a position in the Midwest, West or 
} a, we can find it for you. Enroll Now, 
706 South Fourth Street Clinton, Lowa 





UNIVERSITY OF 


oe AS KA 


== 1960 SUMMER SESSION 


TWO COMPLETE SESSIONS 
J June 6-July 1 July 5-July 29 
POST-SESSION 
“Workshop on Alaska” 
August 8-12 
Director of Summer Session 
UNIVERSITY OF ALASKA 
College, Alaska 





GUADALAJARA 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


A fully accredited University of Arizona program, 


conducted in cooperation with professors 
Stanford University and Guadalajara, 
in Guadalajara, Mexico, July 4-Aug. 12, 
civilization, language, and literature courses. 
covers tuition, board & room. Write Prof 
Rael, Box 7227, Stanford, Calif 


Juan B 


from 
it will offer 
cultural, 
$240 





EUROPE 


We'll see the usual plus Russia, Scandinavia, Yugo- 
slavia & N. Africa. A different trip—for the young 
in spirit who don’t want to be herded around. Also 
shorter trips. Budget priced. 


EUROPE SUMMER TOURS 
255 Sequoia, Box A Pasadena, California 





BIG WHOLESALE 
GARDEN & SPORTING 


GooDS CATALOG 


OVER 10,000 
Nationally-Advertised 
Products at Big Savings! 


Save money on Garden and 
Home Supplies, Sporting 
Goods, Cameras, Radios and 
Gifts. Ideal for employee 
purchases, incentive plans, 
premiums, gifts. Every item 
guaranteed. 


Mail Coupon for Your Free Copy Today 
and Start Saving Right Away! 


NATIONAL, Dept. NEA, 812 W. Jackson, Chicago 7 


Send me your Free Wholesale Catalog with thousands 
of money-saving values. 
Name — 


Address 








AUDIO-VISUAL 
MATERIALS 


lel 


History and Display of the 
American Flag 


following materials 


The should be 
of interest to groups from first grade 
through high in their 
study of the flag and the etiquette re- 
lated to its use. 


by C: 


may be 


senior school 


The materials, selected 
Guss, Indiana University, 
purchased from the producers- 
distributors listed They will 
also provide information about similar 
materials and 


irolyn 
below. 


additional information 


about the ones on this list. 


Flag. 
b&w 


American 


Motion picture. 
min. 


color. 
States 


arose as 


14 
Dramatizes 
history 


sd. o1 
United 


flac 
ag 


events in out 


of which the an emblem. 


Gr. 7-12. (3) 
Call to Arms. 


Motion picture. 30 
min. 


(America in the Making 
Explains the evolution of the 
Gr. 10-12, 


sd. b&w. 
series) . 
American flag. 
(6) 


college, adult. 

Our Country's Flag. Motion picture. 
10 min. sd. b&w or color. 
the flag and 
of respect for it. Gr. 1-4. 

Our Flag. Motion picture. 
sd. b&w or color. 
and display the 
college, adult. (5) 

Pledge of Motion pic- 
ture. 10 color the flag 
in explaining the pledge of allegiance. 
Gr. 4-12, adult. (1) 


Stars and Stripes 
tion picture. 


Explains the 
meaning of reviews rules 
(2) 

12 
to honor 
Gr. 7-12, 


min. 
Shows how 
U.S. flag 


Allegiance. 


min. sd. Uses 


Mo- 


color. 


on Display. 


15 min. sd. b&w or 


Shows how to salute, 
and (when it 
flag. Gr. 4-12, 

Your Flag. Filmstrip. 25 
Gives the background of the American 
flag and directives for public display 
and gestures of respect. (7) 


display, care for, 


is worn out) destroy the 


adult. (4) 


frs. b&w. 


Distributors 
Av IS 
Calif. 
65 | 
(3) 


and Producers: (1) 
P.O. 643, Burbank, 
(2) Coronet Instructional Films, 
ist South Water St., Chicago 1. 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, 
Inc., 1150 Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, 
Ill. (4) Indiana University, Audio 
Visual Center, Bloomington. (5) In- 
structional Films, Inc., 1150 Wilmette 
Ave., Wilmette, Ill. (6) NET Film 
Service, University, Audio 
Bloomington. (7) Visu- 
Consultants, Inc., 2066 
Madison 4, Wis. # # 


Films, 30X 


Indiana 
Visual Center, 
al Education 
Helena St., 








SAVE ON TRAVEL 


EUROPE 


See Europe for less on economical 6 to 12-week 


trips from $695 to $1495 all- ~expense. College 
credit available. 


SOUTH AMERICA 


Colombia, 
Uruguay. 


Visit Panama, 


Ecuador, Peru, Chile, 
Argentina, 


Brazil—$1095 all-expense. 
All trips are escorted. Groups are small, congenial. 


For FREE details write: 
(bre) ahs. 


Plmerioans, ay 


100 University Station Stee »polis, Minn 


33 FAMOUS PERRY PICTURES 


only 99c the set 


33 Presidents 
of the U.S. or 
your choice of 
33 Mythology, 
33 Early American 
History, 
or 33 famous Art 
pictures 51/2" x 8" 
beautifully 
lithographed on 
fine paper. 
These beautiful Perry Pictures are approved and used 
by hundreds of school systems all over the world. Per- 


fectly detailed in warm sepia tones these prints are ideal 
Visual Aids in education. 


NOW READY ... The NEW 1960 Perry Pictures cata- 
log with 1600 miniature illustrations and aes pictures 
++ send for your copy NOW .. . only 

Easter. Booklets. 8 Prints. Beautifully Tone. 


50¢ ea 
booklet or 3 for $1.00. 
INC. Dept. 


PERRY PICTURES, N-4, Malden 48, 


Mass. 


Strike it rich this summer! 
Attend the University of California's 
summer sessions. Study for credit. 
Stimulating courses in all fieids, from 
a renowned faculty. Sessions at four 
campuses: Los Angeles and Berkeley 
—with cosmopolitan atmosphere; 
Santa Barbara, on the Pacific; and 
Davis, near the Sierra Nevada moun- 
tains. 6 and 8 week sessions. For a 
rich, rewarding summer write today. 
Specify campus in which you are 
most interested. Desk G Office of 
Coordinator of Summer Sessions, 
University Hall, Berkeley 4, Calif. 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
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April Is Teaching-Career Month 


To help you with your teacher- 
recruitment activities, write for a plan- 
ning folder and order form to Teach- 
ing-Career Month, NEA. Typical of 
materials available is the above eight- 
page folder, produced by the NEA’s 
National Teacher 
Education and Professional Standards. 
Copies of this leaflet are available at 
55 for $l. 


Commission on 


NEW NEA PUBLICATIONS 


(Continued from page 46) 
government departments in 130 cities 
over 25,000 population where school 
systems are part of the city govern- 
ment. 9p. 50¢. Educational Research 
Service. Order from NEA. 

Values in Early Childhood Educa- 
tion by Elizabeth M. Fuller. Presents 
an overview of research approaches to 
early childhood education and discusses 
need for further research. 1960. 74p. 
60¢. Educational Services. 


Salaries 

If Yowre Interested in Principals’ 
Salary Schedules. Reprint from Feb. 
1960 National Elementary Principal. 
ip. 15¢. DESP. 

Quality-of-Service Provisions in 
Salary Schedules, 1958-59. Research 
Report 1959-R24. Describes policies 
and practices in 1958-59 for rewarding 
superior service and for penalizing un- 
satisfactory service; shows trends for 
NEA 
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(name of department unless item 
is to be ordered from NEA) 


National Education Association 
1201 16th St., N. W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 


named districts for past 20 years. 48p. 
75¢. Research Div. Order from NEA. 

Salary Schedule Maximums for 
School Administrators, 1959-60, Ur- 
ban Districts 100,000 and over in 
Population. Research Report 1960-R1. 
Presents maximum 
for principals, 


salaries scheduled 
deans, department 
heads, supervisors, directors, and su- 
perintendents; includes excerpts from 
schedules. 48p. 75¢. Research Div. Or- 
der from NEA. 


Techniques of Teaching 
Five Little Stories by William W. 
Strader. Collection of five engaging 
utilizing mathematical ideas 
(grade nine and up). 1960. 16p. 50¢. 
Natl. Council of Teachers of Mathe- 
matics. 


stories 


Music in Everyday Living and 
Learning. Anecdotal accounts of ways 
of correlating music with other ele- 
mentary-school experiences. 1960. 48p. 
$1. Music Educators Natl. Conference. 


Teaching Principles of Science in 
Homemaking Education by Ann Gor- 
man and Mary Below. DHE Topics 
No. 12. 1960. 15p. 50¢. Dept. of Home 
Economics. Order from NEA. 


+ + 
+ + 


1960 White House Conference 
Publications Available 


Background material dealing with 
the problems of children and youth 
will be made available to the public 
through seven volumes offered for sale 
by the 1960 White House Conference 
on Children and Youth (Mar. 27- 
Apr. 2). 

Prices, postpaid, are quoted below 
on the individual publications. Quan- 
tity discounts are available. Order 
from White House Conference head- 
quarters, 330 Independence Ave., 
S.W., Washington 25, D. C. 

The Nation’s Children (3 voi.), 
$6.50; Children in a Changing World, 
$1.50; State Reports Digest, $1.75; Na- 
tional Organizations Digest, $1.75; and 
Conference Proceedings, $2.50. 


Sail _ nal 


AROUND THE WORLD 
THis summer $1795 


Leave New York June 30th aboard the 
superb S.S. America! Visit Paris, the Riviera, 
Cairo, Suez, Aden, Bombay, Ceylon, Singa- 
pore, Saigon, Manila, Hong Kong, Tokyo— 
plus overland tour of Japan—and Honolulu. 
More than 13,000 relaxing miles routed by 
sea. Return San Francisco by air Aug. 23rd. 


Repeating last summer’s unparalleled success, 
all land arrangements, hotels and sightseeing 
are included in the single rate of $1795. 


FOUR WINDS CRUISES 


175 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. 
Tel. GR. 5-5740 Write John Conrad 


IF YOU 
Secs WRITE FOR 
sryte MONEY! 


Here is a clear, well- 
marked path to vivid, 
forceful, creative lan- 
guage, style, composi- 
tion. Strengthen, enrich 
your novel, poetry, es- 
says, biography — by 
applying Herbert Spen- 
cer’'s and Edgar Allan 
Poe's classic principles that have influenced 
and inspired many of the world’s great au- 
thors and teachers of English! Indispensable 
for writers eager to get published! 


Send $1.00 to Dept. NE 
PAGEANT PRESS, 101 5th AVE., N. Y. 3 





prilosoPn’ ow 
compost! 


. 





Enjoy a summer of travel fun...a 
full 6 week Hawaiian Program... for 
less than a summer spent at home! 
Go on exciting social activities (22 in 
all) ...share the companionship of 
interesting people from all over the 
world...enjoy a wide choice of courses 
from a distinguished visiting faculty 
at the University of Hawaii’s famous 
Summer School. 

The cost is low (tax deductible for 
in-service credits). You get six weeks 
of grand living at Waikiki hotels plus 
round trip transportation plus plan- 
ned social events...all for $569. Leave 
for Honolulu via ship or air in mid- 
June. Return August 6. But we urge 
you to act now. Mail coupon for 1960 
Folders and Application or write Dr. 
R. E. Cralle, University Study Tour to 
Hawaii, 2275 Mission Street, San 
Francisco 10. 


Hurry! 6 Weeks just $569 


Dr. Robert E. Cralie, Director 
University Study Tour te Hawaii 
2275 Mission St., San Francisce 10, California 


FREE. Please send full information on 
Hawaii Summer Program to: 


OO ee 
Address 


eS eS a 


ee | 





EIGHTH SUMMER TOUR TO 


EUROPE 


30 days—$845 °* 60 days—$1295 


(inel. Russia, Scandinavia) 
Write for details. College credit optional. 


CHAPMAN COLLEGE TOURS 


ORANGE, CALIFORNIA 


i SCHOOLS NEED 


Dvorine Pseudo-Isochromatic Plates for diag- 
nosing color blindness in students. Tests can 
3 be made by untrained personnel. Most widely 
accepted test in US. Used by VA, CAA & 
Armed Forces. Set, w/instructions, $15. Less 
+ 5% if check accompanies order. 
SCIENTIFIC PUBLISHING CO. 
4 2328 Eutaw Place .. — Baltimore 17, Md 


GOOD SUMMER JOBS! 
ARMY TIMES, 


ion, needs r 


litv 


leading military publi- 
ine teachers with proven 
ng their sum 
ner vacation at various military bases 
throughout the USA calling on National 
Guard comr From 6 to 14 weeks 
work depending on location. Drawing 
|} account against commissions assures 
high earnir Must be bondable and 
have clean military record. While a car 
s necessary, no overnight travel is re- 
quired. If you are interested, send com- 
plete resume including preference of 
sales experience, age, marital and 
status, and phone number to: 
JOHN T. RYDER 
Circulation Sales Department 
Army Times Publishing Co. 
2020 M Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


ales ab to work durl 


nanaders. 


area, 


13 4-0w 
lille v 


PROFESSIONAL GROWTH 
TRAVEL 


California Teachers Association 
(Central Coast 


Section ) 


See the fabled sights of 
EUROPE—57 days 


Scandi 


Depart Amsterda 
COST $1249 


A study cruise to the 
SOUTH PACIFIC—63 days 
Via SS MARIPOSA visiting Tahiti, 
New Zealand, Australia, Tasmania, 

Fiji, Samoa and Hawaii 
Depart San Francisco June 29 
Depart Los Angeles June 30 
Return to San Francisco Aug. 19 
by air, August 30 by sea 
COST FROM $2170 


Edueational Direction 


by 
College of the Pacifie 
Each tour, listed in Summer 
Catalog, offe 
Professional Growth } 
ported by Graduate: 
basis for In« 


Session 


redits, 


rs six graduate 
*lanning, sup- 
Credits, is a 
ome Tax deduction 
FOR FULL INFORMATION WRITE TO 


CALIFORNIA TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 
Central Coast Section 
1408 KING STREET 
SANTA CRUZ, CALIFORNIA 











FREE OR 
td aS 


Rises publications of the NEA 
and its departments from the Associa- 
tion at 1201 16th St., N.W., Washing- 
ton 6, D.C. Cash 
orders for $1 or less. 

Unless 


must accompany 
indicated, obtain 
government publications from the Su: 
perintendent of Documents (Supt. 
Doc.), Washington 25, D.C. Make 
money check out to the 
Superintendent of Documents. Order 
other items from addresses given. 


otherwise 


order or 


Career Guidance 


Barron’s Teen-Age Summer Guide. 
Summer planning designed for teen- 
agers provides detailed information on 
travel, work 


foreign camps, 


work, 


camps, 
hostelling, farm and 
trips, summer jobs, and 
study. 1960. 148p. $1.50. Barron’s Edu- 
cational Series, Inc., 343 Great Neck 
Rd., Great Neck, N. Y. 
Career Opportunities in 
ment: 


canoe 
wilderness 


Govern- 
trance Examination. 8p. Free. U.S. 
Civil Service Commission, Washington 
25, D.C. (Closing date, April 28, 1960) . 


Career Opportunities for Veterinar- | 


ians in the Agricultural Research 
Service. Miscellaneous Pub. 
Rev. 1958. 16p. 15¢. Supt. Doc. 
Fisheries as a Profession. 
field of fishery 
Single copy free. U.S. Fish Wild 
life Service, Washington 25, D.C. 
Summer Science Training Program 
for High-Ability 
Students. Provides tuition-free training 


"On 
FlLi. 


Career 
guide for science. 7p. 


and 


Secondary 


for over 7000 superior students and 
permits them to take advantage of the 
resources of some 137 co-operating col- 
leges, universities, and nonprofit §re- 
search institutions. For a copy of the 
announcement, write to the Natl. Sci- 
ence Foundation, Washington 25, D.C. 

Transition from School to Work: 
Choice, Preparation, Placement, Ad- 
justment. Leaflet. 1957. 10¢. Supt. 
Doc. 

Values in Education. Series of leaf- 
lets: ““Why Stay in School?” ‘“Scholar- 
ships and Student Aid Programs,” 
“What About Trade and Industrial 
Schools?” “What You Should Know 
\bout School Boards,” “Sports-Tips 
for Teen-Agers,” and others. 1959. 
Free. Sun Life Assurance Co. of Can- 
ada, 218 Sun Life Bldg., Montreal. 


The 1960 Federal Service En- | 





School 





TEACH IN THE GOLDEN WEST 


Opportunities now open for qualified teachers 
kindergarten through college. Write today— 


Jayne Adams Agency 

1669 Chester Ave. 

Bakersfield, Calif. 
SUMMER 


HAWAII ==: 


44 DAYS.-..-only 909 3° 


Tax 
HOWARD TOURS 


ORIGINAL STUDY-VACATION TOUR TO HAWAII 
12th ANNUAL YEAR 
TAX DEDUCTIONS AVAILABLE 
Price Includes: Roundtrip air travel from 
West Coast, Waikiki apartment-hotel resi- 
dence, and extensive itinerary of parties, 
dinners, entertainment, sightseeing, beach 
activities, and all necessary tour services. 
Steamship available at adjusted tour rate. 


ORIENT TOUR 
AVAILABLE ALSO 
Apply 


HOWARD TOURS, Inc. 


578 Grand Avenue * Oakland, Calif. 





ORDER 
YOUR 
NEA JOURNAL 
BINDER 
NOW..... 


Start September 
RIGHT! 


Only $3.00 
(2 for $5.00) 


Order From: 


NEA JOURNAL 
(Binder Sales) 


1201 Sixteenth St., N.W. 
Washington 6, D.C. 


(Cash, Check or M.O. 
Must Accompany Order) 
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PARIS 


Royal Hotel 


33 Av. Friedland, Paris 8e 
(Cable ROIALOTEL) 
Rooms: 1 person, $5.50 to $9.50 
2 persons, $9.50 to $13.50 
Breakfast, service & taxes included 


HORNING 
TEACHERS 
AGENCY 





Placing teachers and 
administrators in pub- 
lic, private schools and 
colleges of N. Y., N. J., 
Penna., Md. and Del. 
Ralph V. Horning, Ed.D. 
Member of N.A.T.A. 
Devon, Penna. 
Phone: MUrray 8-3180 





AMERICAN SCHOOL BAND 
DIRECTORS’ ASSOCIATION 


AVAILABLE PUBLICATIONS 


Instrumental Music Rooms Designs 
Construction and Equipment .. .$3.75 


Stereo Disk and Tape Recording 
Audio-Visual Bulletin No. 5 


ORDER FROM: Seymour Okun 
(School purchase or- 11367 Pinehurst Street 
ders promptly filled) Detroit 21, Michigan 


SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA 


SUMMER SESSIONS 
June 20 to July 29; August 1 to August 27 


Distinguished facuty offers graduate and un- 
dergraduate courses leading toward degrees, 
credentials, and professional advancement. 
Comfortable rooms ore available on campus 
University is near Convention meetings and 
headquarters. 


For Bulletin SS-13 write to: 
Dean of Summer Session 


UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
Los Angeles 7 





“for the Young 
of All Ages" 


27th Year 


“rom °1398 $1898 
by Air from 


30-80 days 105 Departures. 11 itineraries 
Group of independent. Fully inclusive. 


ae EUROPE 24-80 days trom +688 
ORIENT 18-63 days ‘com 1998 
—»> AFRICA 2-67 days tr. $1794 
S0.PACIFIC 30-63 Days tr. $4398 

emo HOLY LAND 25-40 days t.*1286 
SOAMER, 14-72 days trom 5 88Q 

HAWA// 9-44 Days from $298 

MEXICO +18 vays trom 5269 


“We Greater Value Anywhere” 
State folders desired 
STUDENT TOURS: Low-cost Adventure 
and Study Trips to “Everywhere”. 66 Day 
European trips inct. steamer trom 


a ag he $798. 


RANCHO MIRAGE, 
WORLD TRAVEL Dept. £, California 


dy 
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RECESS 


Believe It or Not 

History repeats itself, and children 
repeat history, but not 
happened. 

Rock Hudson, says a boy in New 
York, sailed up the Hudson River to 
Albany in 1609; Marco Polo, says a 
student in North Carolina, 
the game of polo; 
claims 


always as it 


invented 
a Colorado pupil 
that George Washington 
irrigated as our first president; and a 
youngster in Ohio says that one qual- 
ification for the presidency of the 
United States is that he must be born. 

Historic places get no better treat- 
ment. The Hanging Gardens of Baby- 
lon are where they hang people, main- 
tains a thoughtful student in Nebras- 
ka, and ever since pizza pies took the 
country by storm, voracious 
have referring to the 
tower of pizzas.” 

In desperation, educators added the 
study of government to history courses, 
hoping to put practicality into the 
curriculum. So what do we get? 
One student, writing about our Con- 
stitution, said, “One of the amend- 
ments to the Constitution says you 
cannot send troops to war in time of 
peace.” Logical, what? Another, asked 
“habeas corpus” in a 
“They let him out of 
jail as a habeas corpus.” 

Well, w allow for the fact 
that year adds a few 
more pages to a history book, which 
makes it tougher and tougher on each 
succeeding generation. 
are entitled to 
casionally. 


was 


children 


been “leaning 


now 


to use the words 


sentence, wrote, 
e have to 


each passing 


Maybe pupils 
amendments oc- 
to think of it, 
Just what ts a habeas corpus? 
Something vague 


mix 

And come 

and quite amor- 
phous. 

Does a corpus have a head? 

Are all habeases dead? 

—Based on items submitted by yu- 

Pueblo, Colorado; HEL- 

EN COHN, Anaheim, California; GLEN- 

NA FoGT, Sidney, Ohio; ROBERT HOLTZ, 

Ilbany, New York; CLIFFORD LOWELL, 

Minden, Nebraska; and GEORGE SHAC- 

KELFORD, Mebane, North Carolina. 


LIUS CHOTVACS, 


@ We're 
teachers, 


partial to 
principals, 
well as 
reserve the 


humor about 
and superintend- 
children. We 
right to publish without 


ents as about 


clearance. 


JOBS ABROAD 


For teachers, school administrators, librari- 
ans, nurses, and stenographers. Top salaries 
paid by American and Foreign companies, 
governmental and international organiza- 
tions. How, when, and where to apply, 
$1.00. Included free ‘Student Opportunities 


Abroad”. Dorf, P. O. Box 1415-H, Phila. 5, 
Pa 


COLLEGE TEACHERS 
SPECIAL SERVICES @ RESEARCH 
PERSONNEL @ ADMINISTRATION 


A specialized service for with 
advanced qualifications. 


WESTERN STATES PLACEMENT SERVICE 
5976 N. E. 37th Ave., Portland 11, Oregon 


JET FLIGHT TO EUROPE 


Dean’s Once In A Lifetime Tour 

Really see EUROPE on my personalized comprehensive 
annual tour of 70 wonderful days to enjoy the operas, 
Passion Play, the historic, seenie and cultural highlights 
of Europe visiting 16 countries in ease and comfort with 
all details planned for you and personally escorted for 
$1837. Excellent hotels and food. Extension to Spain. 
June 19 to August 27, 1960. 


Chester L. Dean, Instructor of History 
4072 Punta Alta Drive, Los Angeles 8, Calif. 


BALTIMORE fetsc;"" 


AGENCY 


A nation wide service; school and college 
placements in teaching and administration. 
Write, telling us about yourself. 

William K. Yocum, Manager 
Established 1925 Member N. A. T. A. 
516 N. Charles St. Baltimore 1, Md. 


personnel 








Take a Real Pleasure Trip 
On a Waterman Ship 


PASSENGER-FREIGHTER SERVICE 
Continental Europe 
United Kingdom 
Mediterranean 


Far East Puerto Rico 


See Your Travel Agent 
or Write for Folder 


WATERMAN 


STEAMSHIP CORPORATION 


Department E 
Mobile, Alabama 


Branches in Principal Cities 





Cditerws Vettbook 


yveR hear of iguanas? Big liz- 
4 ards, these, they “shine like a 
heap of precious stones or 
like a pane cut out of an old 
church window,” said Isak Dinesen 
in Out of Africa. ““When, as you 
approach, they swish away, there 
is a flash of azure, green, and pur- 
ple over the stones; the color seems 
to be standing behind them in the 
uir like a comet’s luminous tail.” 
Once Miss Dinesen shot an 
ig’sna to make some pretty things 
his skin. In a moment, “all 
died out of him as in one 
iong sigh, and .. . he was gray and 
dull like a lump of concrete. It was 
the live impetuous blood pulsating 
within the animal which had ra- 
diated out all that glow and splen- 
dor. Now that the flame was put 
out . the iguana was as dead as 
a sandbag.”’ 


irom 


coior 


Teac HERS are like iguanas. 
They’re not lizards, mind you, but 
they can radiate glow and splendor 
or they can be as gray and dull as a 
lump of concrete. 

It would be an oversimplifica- 
tion to categorize the “glow teach- 
ers” as those interested in their 
subject matter and devoted to their 
students, and the “gray teachers” 
as those lacking this interest and 
devotion. The glows would then 
appear to outnumber the grays a 
hundred to one, which they do not. 


Canpwatt for the dull gray 
group is he who guards every out- 
of-class minute, lest he lend a bit 
of himself to his profession. 

Take members of his history 
class to Harper’s Ferry on a Satur- 
day? Of not; the school 
board does not pay him to do that. 
Participate in professional organi- 
zation? Of course not; his time does 
not belong to his colleagues. Work 
for federal support of schools? Of 
course not; that isn’t his job. 


course 


A TEACHER is to teach and only 


to teach,” says Mr. Dull Gray 


64 


Lump. The more narrowly he in- 
terprets ‘‘to teach,” the grayer and 
duller he is likely to be. 

Actually, there probably aren’t 
many teachers who begrudge the 
time for the Harper’s Ferry type 
of activity. And as more and more 
teachers see the relationship be- 
tween their classroom teaching and 
their participation in professional 
organization, the number of non- 
members decreases. But the _ pro- 
fession still abounds with teachers 
who regard federal legislative ac- 
tivities as completely beyond the 
range of their responsibility. 

Yet these teachers grieve over 
such .things as split sessions, with- 
out realizing what causes this and 
other current conditions that are 
so bad for the children in their 
own Classrooms. They wish there 
were fewer children in their rooms 
so they could give individual atten- 
tion to all. They see in their classes 
children penalized by inadequate 
preparation received in another 
state where standards are lower. 

They regret that theirs is among 
the one in five elementary schools 
with no library or one of the eight- 
een per cent of high schools offer- 
ing neither chemistry nor physics. 
They are depressed by having to 
meet their students in poorly ven- 
tilated rooms in dismal, old inade- 
quate buildings. 

What they do not see is that if 
those students in their own class- 
room are to have quality educa- 
tion, it’s going to take vastly in- 
creased expenditures — including 
federal support. 


Ox these teachers 
fundamental principle that only 
federal taxes can be efficiently 
collected where the wealth is and 
made available for education 
where the children are, they will 
press their Congressmen for im- 
mediate passage of a well-rounded 
bill like that which the Senate has 
passed. (See page 4 of this issue of 
the JOURNAL.) 


grasp the 


They won't stop there. They'll 
give citizens printed materials 
(available from NEA) presenting 
the case for federal support. 
Through PTA or local association, 
they'll organize speakers’ bureaus 
which will supply civic groups with 
teachers who can explain the re- 
lationship between cost and qual- 
ity of education. 

They'll find, as have the opin- 
ion polls, that the American peo- 
ple, by and large, want the kind 
of schools better financing will 
produce. When citizens are ade- 
quately informed, they will make 
their wishes known to Congress. 

Then the federal government 
will assume its responsibility to 
children the nation over. It will! 
“The wave may break in 
but the tide is sure to win.” 


failure 


Srupents of the teacher who has 
done his share toward winning this 
legislative victory will enjoy im- 
proved educational opportunity. 
So, of course, will their contem- 
peraries whose teachers have not 
assumed responsibility. 

But students in the first group 
have an advantage. Their teach- 
er—in joining hands with his col- 
leagues and with other public 
spirited citizens—will have gained 
ideas and enthusiasm that 
make him a better teacher. 


may 


Osviousty, not everyone who 
writes to his Congressman is going 
to glow with a radiance. But the 
teacher who ardently believes he 
has an obligation to improve edu- 
cational opportunity for this gen- 
eration of students, and who trans- 
lates this belief into informed, 
dynamic action as a citizen, is likely 
to be a flaming, luminous person- 
ality. And—who knows—his spirit 
may shine like precious stones in 
iguana-like splendor. 
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AFTER THE CONVENTION... 


National Education Association 
Los Angeles, June 26-July 1 


TAKE A HOLIDAY IN HAWAII 
ON UNITED AIR LINES! 


Here’s an idea that lets you combine business with 
pleasure on United Air Lines. First, take advan- 
tage of fast, convenient Mainliner® service direct 
to your convention city. 

Then, when the convention is over, beautiful 
Hawaii is only a few, short hours away on United 


Air Lines new DC-8 Jet Mainliner—the best of the 


jets. You'll find the cost of a never-to-be-forgotten 


vacation in Hawaii is surprisingly low. And United 
will handle all the details for you. For full infor- 
mation, see your travel agent, or call your local 
United Air Lines office. 


THE BEST OF THE JETS...PLUS UNITED'S EXTRA CARE UN D 


® 
JET MAINLINER, BY DOUGLAS 





A @¢€G INTRODUCTORY OFFER TO INTR 


IN ii iii iiniiinini inininivivin BRRDEEPEEEEDT mr 


“A Unique Non-Fee World-Wide Placement Service That Has Been : 
_ Tested .. Proved . .. and Accepted Enthusiastically by Administrators 
‘qemu . Librarians Scientists . i and Teachers Since = 
ESSER TP Sis alert Reel 
cam up to $6.00 - Please see special combinativt offers hie’ : 
MONEY SAVING REMARKABLE NON-FEE NEW 1960 ENLARGED 
DISCOUNT SERVICE PLACEMENT JOURNAL SUMMER PLACEMENT GUIDE 


to help you stretch to assist you in your to help you vacation 
your dollars professional career with a profit 


rial eee 


WORLD-WIDE EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES 
NO FEES APPLY DIRECT 


you spend yearly for 
gifts, dining out, 


FREE MEMBERSHIP GIVEN 


with a yearly subscription 


to CRUSADE for EDUCATION 


Now you can save 10°. of your expenses by 


taking an EDUCATORS INTERNATIONAL 
DISCOUNT CARD with you where ever you 
go. Only one card is needed for the whole 
family 
3000 hotels, motels, restaurants, gas stations, 
retail stores, etc., 


traveling together to save at over 


who are under contract te 


give you a 10% discount on your bill at time 
of payment. 


To estimate your savings, calculate what 


travel, vacationing, 
and servicing your car. In 


a few days you can save many times the cost 
of membership. No matter where you are, 
where you are going, 
money. 
by obtaining your INTERNATIONAL DIS- 
COUNT CARD AND DIRECTORY today. 


you can now save 
Why wait’ Start saving right now 


CAN BE PURCHASED = 
REGULAR PRICE $3. 


ANNUAL INTERNATIONAL (SSUE 


U. S. AND FOREIGN 
NON-FEE PLACEMENT 


Each month, CRUSADE, the approved NON- 
FEE placement journal, contains a wealth of 
interesting educational opportunities which 
show you how easy it is te increase your 
income immediately. Even during the sum- 
mer, you will receive authentic and complete 
job data plus salaries about current U. 8. 
and fascinating World opportunities at all 
levels and subjects. Included are Teaching, 
Librarian, College, and Administrative posi- 
tions — Summer Jobs, Study Awards, and 
Student Aid. NO FEES — APPLY DIRECT. 


Members’ qualifications, school, and li- 
brary vacancies are listed without charge. 


Since 1952, CRUSADE has carried over 
100,000 vacencies and has helped 1000's of 
educators to earn and to save more. Why 
miss out’ Why wait until you accidentally 
hear ahout an advancement’ Now you can 
make your own move for new job satisfac- 
tion, prestige, a higher salary, or exciting 
travel. Don't delay, join today. 


FREE DIRECTORY GIVEN 
with a yearly subscription 
to CRUSADE for EDUCATION 


Over 12,000 fascinating summer opportun- 
ities in all States and many Foreign cae 
tries are fully described in the largest and 


most complete summer employment guide of 
its kind. Includes Theatres, Dude Ranches, 
Resorts, Businesses, National Parks, Travel 
Agencies, Summer Camps, Earn Free 
Trips to Europe. Overseas Stady Work 
Opportunities, and many, many more. 


100’s of organizations have! sent us # wide 
variety of specific positions to help you to 
earn, learn, and travel this sdmmer. — 
ber, summer jobs are filled early so be the 
first te apply if you want to obtain the job 
you want. Completely verified data a 
salaries, names, and ——_ and is’ edited 
especially for teachers. .S is 
limited, please send for y py t ew 
enlarged 1960 pli <a irectory NOW. 


TELY | 
‘REGULAR PRICE’ $3100 


DON’T DELAY — BE SURE TO RETURN THIS SPECIAL LIMITED OFFER RIGHT AWAY — ACT robay 


FIRST 100 orders received will be 


sent an EXTRA BONUS 


of 5 APPLICA- 


TION FORMS to assist you to apply for positions in a professional manner. 


Regular processing takes about 3 weeks. 


ALL ORDERS PREPAID PLEASE 


Please make checks payable to 


CRUSADE for EDUCATION 


Brooklyn 22, N. Y. 


Box 99, Station G., 


Add 25¢ for your 
first issue to be rushed immediately by Ist class. 


YES, | want to take advantage of this special offer and save up to $6.00 


[) 2. YEARS (22 issues) CRUSADE JOURNAL (check the TWO FREE 


ITEMS listed below which you prefer) 


CF I YEAR (I! issues) CRUSADE JOURNAL (Check the ONE FREE 
ITEM’ listed below which you prefer) 


[) SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER of 2 issues of CRUSADE 


$10.00 


$5.00 
_. $2.00 


] NOVEMBER (1959) CRUSADE JOURNAL FEATURING FOREIGN VACANCIES. $2.00 
MARCH (1960) CRUSADE JOURNAL FEATURING UNIVERSITY VACANCIES. $2.00 


NEW (1960) ANNUAL WORLD-WIDE SUMMER PLACEMENT DIRECTORY - 


INTERNATIONAL DISCOUNT SERVICE 
|] NEW (1959) ANNUAL WORLD-WIDE GRADUATE AWARD DIRECTORY 


C) NEW (1960) EDUCATORS 


] WRITING a RESUME 50c 


$3.00 
$3.00 
$3.00 
C1 WRITING A COVERING LETTER 50c 


(1) GENERAL TEACHING REQUIREMENTS for CERTIFICATION in U.S. and 


TERRITORIES including addresses for application 
(25 cents for SAMPLE RESUME and APPLICATION DATA. 


a 50c 
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